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of the position candidates are often willing to spend large 
sums of money. Attempts have been made to make this 
expenditure a crime to be punished. One result of the 
non-payment of salaries has been that, since members of 
the laboring class have been elected to Parliament, their 
associates have been compelled to subscribe money for 
their support in order that they might represent them 
in the councils of the nation. For this reason a proposi- 
tion has been made that salaries shall be paid to all mem- 
bers. In this country, where public officers are paid, 
whether as legislators or members of the executive, often 
sums of money are expended by candidates far in excess 
of any returns which may come through the payment 
of salaries, and such practices should, in the interest of 
good citizenship, be abolished. 


a 


Nosopy knows what is the exact condition of India 
to-day, nor what is the disposition of the vast majority 
of the people concerning British rule. What is evident 
to all beholders is the relative defencelessness of the white 
element in India against any general and well-concerted 
rebellion of the people. No one has given us any fair 
and full description of the relative prosperity and com- 
fort of the people under British rule and in the native 
states. It is easy enough to sow the seeds of disaffec- 
tion and to inspire false hopes of native independence 
and prosperity. But if, on a great scale, rebellion should 
break out in India, there would be a scene of rapine, 
murder, and desolation such as the world has never seen 
since Tamerlane and Jenghiz Khan made their awful 
pilgrimages across the steppes of Tartary and Russia. 


a 


Since Charles E. Hughes has retired from the field of 
politics and can no longer with propriety take action as 
a partisan, it is entirely in order for us to say that he has 
won the distinction of being a model public servant. So 
great has his influence been that two candidates for the 
governorship in both of the leading parties have declared 
their intention, if elected, to follow his example in their 
transaction of the affairs of State. This distinction gives 
him a claim to public honor as a member of the Supreme 
Court at Washington such as few men have deserved. 
It is for the optimist a cheerful sign that the last ten years, 
with all the revelations of depravity and corruption in 
public and private life, have brought to the front a won- 
derful company of men and women of the very highest 
character who have by their private life and public rec- 
ords shown that the heart of the republic is sound, and 
that out of the common life of the American people we 
may expect all kinds of excellence to spring up and bear 
fruit. 

a 


Tue Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice devotes 
its November Bulletin to the publication of an editorial 
note on poverty in the United States quoted from the 
Christian Register, which is described as stating ‘‘ What 
the Conservative Unitarian thinks about Poverty.” 
This is followed by two chapters entitled ‘‘What the 
Modern Student thinks about *Poverty”’ and ‘What 
the Fellowship thinks about Poverty.” ‘The sting in 
the tail of the Bulletin is this note, ‘‘much of the above 
information offered to the Christian Register was refused 
publication.” This statement gives the whole thing, 
to us, a somewhat ludicrous aspect; for the only article 
the editor recalls as likely to have been in the mind of 
this anonymous writer was a “Letter to the Editor,” 
treating the editorial note mentioned above as if it were 
written by one who, with little experience and less sagacity, 
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drew his inferences from facts observed from a car window 
in a ride from Boston to Worcester. After saying that 
his sociological experience began at the Five Points 
House of Industry in New York before his correspondent 
was born, and had been increased by knowledge of men 
and things in forty States of the Union, the editor, with 
due regard, we think, for his own dignity, and in the 
interest of his readers, declined to use “information” 
offered in this way. 


Getting Rich. 


When the last generation was young, thrift in the earn- 
ing and saving of money was praised and practised. 
In any old-fashioned town the majority of the people 
were frugal, and invested their money in mortgages 
and other sound securities at six per cent. interest, and 
considered themselves well-to-do.when they had ten 
thousand dollars thus invested. ‘There were always a 
few men who took a wider view of life and sought larger 
opportunities and became capitalists, but the richest 
of them would not now be described as wealthy. The 
first millionaire in the country is said to have been Hasket 
Derby of Salem, Mass., who, according to Dr. Bentley, 
got very little happiness out of his wealth. 

It is frequently said that insanity is increasing. It 
may be so, and it may be that one of the forms it takes 
is an eagerness to make money quickly in ways unheard 
of before. We may doubt whether there really is any 
increase of the money-making appetite, because we re- 
member that in former days the lottery was a favorite 
form of investment, and that thousands of people wasted 
their substance, year by year, in the purchase of lottery 
tickets, knowing that the total returns to the buyers of 
tickets must be less than the amount of money paid for 
them. The lottery was abolished because it was thought 
to be an agent of demoralization, that it destroyed habits 
of industry and thrift, and caused men and women to 
become reckless in the investment of their money. We 
are not sure but that the new craze for money-making is 
simply the old lottery habit breaking out in a new place. 
It is certain that, if the lottery were again established in 
this country and legalized, there would be a rush to buy 
tickets which would be surprising. Having no lotteries 
with which to play games of chance, men and women 
look about them for opportunities to invest a little, with 
a promise of large returns. 

Mr. Hitchcock, the Post-Master General, has recently 
made the statement that within the last five years prob- 
ably a hundred million of dollars have been invested 
by the people in get-rich-quick schemes. Laws have 
made the use of the mails for the purposes of such com- 
panies unlawful, and there have been recent trials and 
convictions with astonishing revelations. One hundred 
millions of money is not much, after all, in a country 
which, during the last year, has added to its stock in 
trade something like twenty-five billions of dollars’ worth 
of productions of various kinds. ‘The significant aspect 
of affairs is that many of those who have produced wealth 
by legitimate means, and who are earning a decent live- 
lihood with an accumulating surplus of savings, are not 
content with such processes of money making and saving. 
Therefore, it happens that-men and women of all kinds, 
teachers, ministers, farmers, mechanics, lawyers even, 
and men of affairs, who ought to know ‘better, take 
chances with the companies that advertise great schemes 
and enormous profits. A rich man who had no children 
said to the writer that he would like to put into his will 
provision for some worthy people, but he had been dis- 
couraged by a call recently made upon three ladies whom 
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he found about to invest every available dollar in a min- 
ing schemeé in which he was sure all their money would 
be lost. Most of the money that goes into these fraudu- 
lent companies is honestly earned, and ought to be in- 
vested in savings banks or other places where there would 
be little probability of loss. 

One of the most discouraging aspects of this craze for 
money-making without labor is that thousands of those 
who are the victims of the craze are just the people who 
denounce those who are rich, whether they have made 
their money honestly or not, and who are moved by envy 
of those who are better off than themselves. It would 
be interesting to examine the private accounts of many 
who are most earnest in denouncing wealthy men, to 
discover how many futile attempts they had made to 
draw money from some gold mine of fabulous reputation 
or rubber plantation that never existed. 

One fact that is well known among men of affairs who 
conduct their business on sound principles, and are con- 
versant with the ways of mining companies and other 
corporations, is that a really good thing is never peddled 
by promoters and offered by them to ministers, women, 
and unsuspecting persons of industrious habits and small 
savings. he moment a mine is discovered which prom- 
ises quick and large returns, capital flows toward it in a 
steady stream. ‘Those:\who know the facts and have the 
money are eager to take advantage of the new oppor- 
tunity and to conceal from the general public that which 
they have discovered. The very fact that a man offers 
large profits, for instance, to a man like the present writer, 
for the investment of any small sums that he may have, 
is presumptive proof that the man is a liar, and that no 
money that goes into his hands will ever return to the 
investor. It is to be hoped that the revelations which 
Mr. Hitchcock has made concerning the losses incurred 
by those who have trusted the men who do business 
through the post office, will have some effect in protecting 
school-teachers, nurses, physicians, ministers, and other 
unsophisticated people, so that they will be able to with- 
stand the wiles of the promoter. 


A Mental Squint. 


It is a fact in natural history that some cross-eyed 
people appear to look out of the back of the head. These 
defective orbs of vision can be rectified by proper surgi- 
cal treatment, but there is a species of mental cross-eye, 
or squint, that no known surgical means can straighten. 
You cannot take out a man’s brains, set them right, and 
return them thus restored to the brain cavity, as you 
might treat some other abnormal or diseased organ of 
the body. The defect generally appears in the first 
years of youth, and goes on strengthening to extreme 
age. In vulgar parlance we call such people cantankerous. 

They are not vicious in act, may, in fact, be law- 
abiding citizens; but they generally take the wrong view 
of things, and, as was said of a celebrated naturalist, 

“prefer to nibble their asparagus at the wrong end,” and 
persist in the belief that everybody is cross-eyed but them- 
selves. We notice it particularly in people who have 
a mania for running down their country and extolling 
other lands of which they know little or nothing. They 
are sure all political men are corrupt, all combines dis- 
honest, that honor and uprightness have taken leave of 
the world, with public affairs growing worse from year 
to year. 

They are generally growlers, complainers, cynics. The 
most rooted, obstinate, and perverse prejudices come 
from the mental squint, which deprives one of a straight- 
forward view of any question, and bears a token of in- 
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We can go lame and halt 
in the mind as well as on our feet. It is not exactly nar- 
rowness and bigotry, although it generally involves these 
disagreeable things, but a wrong and perverse point of 
view. The squinter is nearly always in opposition, not 
for truth’s sake, but for the pleasure of advocating the 
wrong thing, of holding to a perverse opinion for the 
mere pleasure it gives him. ‘There is an obliquity in his 
vision that is almost worse than blindness, an obstinacy 
that must beat its head against a stone wall to find out 
that it is there. It is the wrong-headedness that loves 
to argue illogically until all opponents are worn out and 
silenced. 

Agreeable social relations are based on the comity of 
gentle compliance, the yielding of immaterial points to 
find the essential unity, and to avoid combat by gliding 
away from dangerous situations. But the squint- 
minded individual always carries his or her fad into all 
societies. If religion is the point where straight seeing 
is impossible, if materialism, agnosticism, socialism, each 
or all, cause perverted seeing, the fur is always ready to 
fly at slightest provocation. It is the unwritten law 
of comity that people of all opinions and ways of think- 
ing shall meet genially in social life, sinking their differ- 
ences to find the ground of our common humanity. This 
law, when first recognized, made a great advance in civil- 
ization. It did away with the ground of many a war, 
political strife, and private combat. It did much to 
temper the fierce, aggressive, cruel nature of opponents, 
to quiet passions and disarm prejudice. 

If we can bring together on a common ground those 
who differ even radically in some things, we may trust 
to that which lies deeper, to the inherent goodness and 
responsiveness of the average man and woman to dis- 
arm less noble sentiments. We sometimes hear of public 
men who fight and struggle manfully with each other 
in the arena, and are devoted friends and lovers in social 
and family life. It is a beautiful tribute to the unifying 
sentiments that no conventions or bias of opinion can 
injure. 

The mentally squint-eyed whose vision is hopelessly 
perverted generally carries a brick in his pocket to heave 
at his opponent at the earliest opportunity. He is as 
prickly as a brier-bush, and so loves the fight for the 
fight’s sake—always responding black when you say 
white—that forbearance and patience do not seem virtues 
when exercised toward him. Out of this mental cross-eye 
comes the most obstinate intolerance. We feel sure that 
all the great persecutors, inquisitors, and cruel, vindic- 
tive religionists of history had a mental squint which 
led them to believe they were doing the Lord’s work 
while inflicting horrible tortures on others. Some of 
them are credited with being good citizens and excellent 
husbands and fathers of families. John Calvin was a 
man of spotless morals and blameless life, and yet he con- 
sented to the burning of Servetus. Marcus Aurelius, 
the greatest moral philosopher of the later Roman world, 
a man of strictest probity in his personal relations, still 
persecuted the Christians and allowed them to be put 
to death with a refinement of cruelty. The same enigma 
recurs again and again down the course of history. What 
is there in the teaching of the benign and gentle Jesus 
that tends to produce such men as Torquemada and 
Philip II. of Spain? Is it not a mental bias that pre- 
vents straight seeing, a perverted and crooked vision 
that dries and withers the soul? We must confess that 
the principles of fair play, justice, toleration, and sym- 
pathy have not always proceeded from the Christian 
Church, but have often been forced upon it by liberal, 
broad-minded, and humanitarian worldlings. It is this 
purified and clarified spirit inhering in the purest Chris- 
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tianity which is manifested by people who do not call 
themselves by the name of Christ. They do not spoil 
goodness by the harshness and acerbity of their teach- 
ings, and make license attractive by way of contrast. 
They are free from dogmatism and bigotry. Their eye 
is single and they can see straight, as Scripture more 
than once exhorts. "They have benignity, kindness, and 
lovingness, and they judge human beings by a standard 
of interior comprehension, having within them a measure 
of their own weaknesses, temptations, slips, and failures. 
The gentle worldling who has more in him of the spirit 
of Jesus than he is perhaps aware. has often forced the 
squint-eyed religionist to a measure of charity and fore- 
bearance not natural to the bigot and zealot. Ought 
we not to be grateful to him for softening creeds and 
refreshing manners? As a rule of conduct, the finest 
worldly wisdom seems to clasp hands with the noblest 
Christian sympathy in so much as it puts to shame bigotry 
and fanaticism that harbor under a sacred name. 


Ethics in Politics. 


The steady infusion of ethics into politics must gratify 
every Christian. It is not necessary to engage in the 
political struggle on all occasions; but, when the questions 
involved are the purifying of a national purpose, the facing 
of education toward industrial ends, and the conservation 
of the property of the people, there is no excuse for being 
idle. Better yet is the manlier and nobler tone heard 
in the political arena. Our leaders are learning to strike 
for principles instead of pelf, and in this they deserve 
the recognition and encouragement of every one who 
loves God and man. It is the same thing from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and we do not care whether you label 
it as regular or irregular, stand-patism or revolt. Every- 
where there is a determination to re-create a better democ- 
racy. It is not the rise of revolt against unfaithful 
leaders or against a party standard to which we refer, 
but the fact that moral problems are at the front. 

Another thing is clear that, without regard to party or 
power or wealth, the man who has prostituted position to 
selfishness is in danger, and he knows it. ‘The grafters 
are taking to cover. Better yet is it to know that the 
people are sound for reform and progress. ‘They are no 
longer bound by party ties to sustain party, right or wrong, 
but are led by conscience in the disposition of their voices 
and votes. Rings and bosses are failing. State machines 
are broken. Out of the wreck man is emerging as greater 
than clan or clique. A large part of the people belong 
to both of the great parties and vote with conscientious 
freedom. ‘Those legislators who have stood firmest for 
righteousness are surest of retaining their office. At 
such a time as this and under such conditions we hold 
it to be the religious privilege of every Christian to rejoice. 

We remember that Col. Higginson, just after the Civil 
War, expressed regret that the destruction of slavery had 
removed the most powerful influence to awaken conscience 
and teach men to stand by moral principle. He could not 
see anything ahead that would so thoroughly quicken 
moral instinct as the dead issue had done it. But suffi- 
cient to the day is the moral purpose thereof. We have 
never seen any hour that did not call men to some manly 
stand for truth and to an expression of conscientious 
conviction. American history began. with an ethical 
struggle for equal rights. The Church did as much as the 
State during the struggle with Washington as leader. 
The generation that elected Jefferson and Madison had 
hardly finished that struggle when they met the problems 
of total abstinence and anti-slavery. Since the Civil 
War we have not lacked for spurs to honor and upright- 
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ness. We have now twin monsters in political graft and 
corporate greed. Let us be grateful for this insuppressi- 
bility of ethics. 

But Friend Higginson is right, that young men ever 
more need a great moral problem on hand, to call out and 
develop manly decision. We all need it, and we need it 
all the time. The only thing to be feared is that the 
people shall droop into a state of inanition when they 
forget the righteousness that lies at the heart of the days. 
No man is fit to own a ballot who does not know that it 
is a gift of God. 

Mr. Bryce suggests that corruption is an essential feature 
of democracy. ‘This does not seem so evident as it did 
a few years ago, and Mr. Bryce himself may feel like 
revising his position. ‘The people are responding ‘to the 
very highest class of leaders, almost with unanimity. 
We have heard surprise expressed that Jesus did not 
announce himself on questions of social reform, but bear 
in mind that Jesus did not establish a distinction between 
religion and common life. _His command was to do the 
right thing by Cesar as well as by God. ‘The church 
should always move with the State. Ethics should dis- 
place theories of higher and lower criticism. What we 
want is organic force operative for righteousness. The 
Register stands for no party, but it stands for those fun- 
damental principles of democratic truth that are leading 
on to the fulfilment of that prelude of Christianity— 
On Earth Peace, Good Will to Men. 


Current Topics, 


ANOTHER of the prosecutions instituted by the pre- 
vious administration in its attempt to curb the grow- 
ing power of the corporations met with a reverse on De- 
cember 8, when the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania found that the govern- 
ment had not proved its contention that a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade existed among the anthracite rail- 
roads or coal companies of the country. In one only 
of the batch of cases instituted by the department of 
justice—the one affecting the Temple Iron Company— 
did the tribunal sustain the accusation involving viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. In this instance 
the court issued an injunction against the corporation 
restraining it from a continued infraction of the statute. 
In the opinion embodying the action of the court, Judge 
George Gray wrote: ‘We are compelled to conclude 
that thus far the direct evidence relied upon by the gov- 
ernment to show that the defendants have long been 
parties to a general combination and conspiracy, com- 
mencing presumably in 1896 and continuing down to the 
filing of the petition, which stifles competition and ob- 
structs trade and commerce among the States-in anthra- 
cite coal, fails to establish that charge.”’ 


od 


An Australian exporter of meats, Arthur Kidman, 
makes an interesting contribution to the available data 
on the problem of the high prices of living. In an inter- 
view published at the end of last week in the newspapers 
of New York, Mr. Kidman points out that, under free 
food laws in the United States, he could import Austral- 
ian beef at American ports at the rate of 6 cents a pound, 
mutton at the same price, lamb at 8 cents, and butter 
at from 23 to 24 cents. In his annual report, recently 
submitted to Congress, Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, defended the farmer from the charge that he 
is responsible for the enormous rise in the price of all 
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products of the soil, vegetable and animal, and sug- 
gested, as one way of combating the) existing”evil, direct 
dealings between the consumer and the producer. Mr. 
Wilson did not attempt to explain in detail, however, 
how the consumer and the producer could successfully 
eliminate the difficulties presented by the distance be- 
tween the source of supply and the market. 


od 


Tue unrest in Brazil was indicated afresh at the end 
of last week, by a second mutiny of naval forces in the 
harbor of Rio Janeiro, following close upon the disturbance 
which was suppressed there a scant three weeks ago. 
The second uprising, which broke out among the garri- 
son of the island of Cobras, a naval station, was suppressed 
by a bombardment of the mutineers, in the course of 
which the casualty list mounted to more than six hundred 
men, by the admission of the Brazilian authorities. ‘The 
design of the mutineers to extend the movement to the 
ships of the navy was indicated by abortive attempts to 
seize vessels and to turn their guns upon the capital, with 
the design of bringing the government to terms by an 
overwhelming display of force. In the first mutiny the 
Congress conceded practically all the demands of the 
disturbers. In the second insurrection the authorities 
asserted themselves to some effect, and all the survivors 
of the bombardment were placed under arrest for trial. 


a 


THE power of public opinion was recognized in im- 
pressive fashion by the Chinese imperial government on 
December 8. That date will be written down among 
the notable dates of the history of Asia, for on that day 
the announcement was made by the Prince Regent that 
the throne had decided to grant the senate’s demand 
for the immediate establishment of a constitutional 
cabinet. By that act the court made a concession un- 
precedented in Chinese history. Unless the wholly 
unexpected happens, China will enter upon a full con- 
stitutional régime soon after the Chinese New Year in 
1911, and the old absolutism which has made China the 


prey of the international vultures will be a thing forever | 


past. The imperial senate which brought about the 
hastening of reforms originally promulgated to go into 
effect in 1915 is itself a creation of yesterday, having been 
convoked a little more than two months ago; but even 
in its short career this carefully constituted body has 
proved its astonishing efficiency as a spokesman of the 
will of the progressive elements of the empire. 


& 


WuHiL— China is making spectacular strides toward 
daylight, disquieting tendencies are beginning to appear 
in Japan. In the supreme court at Tokio there began, 
on December 10, the trial of twenty-six persons, including 
the wife of the chief conspirator, who are accused of 
having plotted against the life of the emperor, in itself a 
crime well-nigh unknown in Japanese history. In the 
lower tribunal all the accused were found guilty and capi- 
tal punishment was recommended as a fitting penalty. 
Unless the reports of the trial transmitted over the cables 
to the columns of the American press are not to be relied 
upon, the trial, thotigh ostensibly public, is being con- 
ducted partly behind closed doors, owing, perhaps, to 
the habitual secretiveness of Japanese officialdom in all 
matters that concern the imperial family or government 
officials of the first rank. ‘The outcome of the delibera- 
tions of the court is being awaited with profound interest, 


_not only in Japan, but in Europe and America as well. 
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ALL preliminary negotiations having been carried to a 
successful conclusion, it was announced by the State 
Department at the beginning of the week that the powers 
chiefly interested in measures for the suppression of the 
opium evil will begin their deliberations at The Hague 
on May 30_next, through representatives familiar with 
the situation. The”specific aim of the conference will be 
to devise means for the elimination of the traffic in opium, 
just as similar conferences at various times in the nine- 
teenth century met to devise means for the suppression 
of the slave traffic, now extinct save in some of the Mo- 
hammedan countries, including, until a year or two ago, 
Turkey. The presence of British representatives at the 
deliberations of the conference at The Hague will add 
much to their effectiveness, for Great Britain is the 
greatest producer of opium: in the world, and a healthy 
sentiment has been aroused in England against the part 
that British armaments have played in the past in the 
maintenance of the vice for the sake of the revenue 
derivable therefrom. 

& 


Tue French banks, with their enormous resources, have 
evidently failed to meet the need of money for the proper 
development of the latent industrial possibilities of the 
Russian empire. The Russian government is now lend- 
ing a sympathetic ear to the advances of an American 
group of financiers, who are represented in Russia by 
John Hays Hammond, an engineer and promoter of in- 
ternational standing. Mr. Hammond, assisted by the 
financial adviser to the Russian embassy at Washington, 
is making a close study of the situation in the great 
empire in which the productive surface has barely been 
scratched, with a view to the introduction of American 
money and American methods for the development of 
irrigation, lighting, street car service, and municipal 
works of all sorts. In the mean while Russian capital 
is performing wonders in the work of bringing Russia to 
its own as one of the richest countries the world has 
known. 


Brevities, 


It is a cheerful sign of progress that the horror excited 
by Biblical criticism fifty years ago has nearly disappeared. 


On the Hast Side of New York among the children of 
immigrants are some of the most brilliant minds in that 
city. 


There is in all the world no nation or family of pure 
blood. ‘The blood of all the races flows in the veins of 
every individual. 


In every country town there ought to be some form of 
sympathetic publicity which would make the worst 
forms of vice unpopular and impossible. 


The minister who preaches sermons to satisfy his own 
conscience may often fail entirely of what ought to be 
his main purpose; namely, to help and comfort his 
fellow-men. 


Any intelligent and good-hearted man or woman who 
gets at exactly the right point of contact with any of the 
problems which now vex society may become one of the 
most important factors in modern life. 


We notice in religious papers of different kinds pro- 
tests against prayers which are devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the Almighty and petitions for him to do what 
any decent human parent would do without the asking. 
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Anarchy may be one of the worst of social diseases, 
and yet the ideal of Christianity is that the time will 
come when all men shall know the Lord from the least 
to the greatest and need no external law or form of co- 
ercion. 


They who look with complacency upon the ancient 
empires of Asia forget that forms of cruelty were common 
in India a thousand years ago which have now been 
banished forever from every state that is even semi- 
civilized. 

Learning, as a matter of curiosity, to write with his 
left hand, the present writer was surprised to see that 
the signature was the same as that written by the right 
hand, showing that the form was shaped by the mind 
and not by the muscles. 


Complaint is made by the Fellowship of Social Justice 
that we do not give sufficient publicity to their ideas. 
But it is not our fault that the column which we put 
at the disposal of the Fellowship has for the most part 
been unused during the past year. 


Discipline. 


In some measure to all of us, in larger measures to some, 
there comes the chance of finding that life, God, good- 
ness, truth, morality, are not things in the codes nor 
in the conformities; that, as soon as anything becomes 
merely a conformity, its life and its goodness are already 
on the decline. The future, big with promise to all who 
seek it, is to come solely and absolutely in the measure 
in which men master themselves toward things untried. 
In that largest sense the Christian virtues are not meek- 
ness, tolerance, conformity, and the charity which at- 
tempts, within limits, to consider everybody as good as 
every one else, but pride and courage and haughty domi- 
nant disciplined will, the passionate inflexible determina- 
tion that, whether we live few days or many, we shall 
live, not as echoes, not as imitations, not as inert repeat- 
ers of mere average negative goodness, but as eager 
lovers of the wealth and power of the positive personal 
vitality which is our own. ; 

The makers of religion urge me above all else to seek 
and find for myself the kingdom of God, the goodness 
which is not in the law, but in me, the truth which is 
not in the books, but is my very own, the religion which 
is not conformity to churches, but which is my fight, 
day by day, to climb higher, to see more clearly, to dis- 
cover for myself the glorious music below the dissonances 
of life. ‘That to which I must learn to subordinate every- 
thing of mere ease and liking and comfort is life itself. 
I must feel truth, right, manhood, the chance of the 
achievement of personal mastery and freedom, stir 
within me as the passion of inspiration stirs the poet or 
the artist till he esteems no road too hard if so be he 
gains thereby the power to let the dream of God in his 
heart come through. 


“‘A spark of God is mixed into my clay 
Destined I know not whither, nor the way; 
I dare 
Only to be mine own self everywhere.’’ 


But your true self is not the self of your likings nor 
the self of your unmastered passions nor the self of your 
moods and whims, but the self which reveals itself to 
you as you learn to love the sense of the greatness and 
quality of life. To serve that, to subordinate every- 
thing to that, alone means its achievement. And the 
God of that nobler fashion of living is not the devil of 
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the average, but the half-seen, half-dreamt-of God of the 
opening life in the deep places of your own soul, who 
calls you to gird yourself, to deny yourself, to master 
yourself, to drive yourself, to thwart yourself, if need be, 
only that step by step you may journey toward reso- 
luteness and confidence and power and attain through 
that discipline the thrill of the boundless energy of life.— 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 


In Solitude. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In solitude the world is ours, 
The past and future draw anear, 
And men and women fill the hours 
With aching sadness, buoyant cheer. 


The gulf that widens, while we speak = 
The vapid words of commonplace, 

Is bridged by silence, and we seek 
Familiar spirits face to face. 


All thought of time and life and fate, 
All feeling warm for human weal, 
~Grow broader in us as we wait 
And at this shrine unselfish kneel. 


In solitude we act no part, 
We use no arts to make new friends, 
But strive with free and honest heart 
To hold the good that wisdom lends. 


No foes can mar our kindly aims, 
No worldly jars disturb our calm, 

All show and contest are but names, 
E’en hopes that fail still bring us balm. 


We are self-centred, yet we live 
Above the cares and frets of time; 

’Tis here our wrongs we first forgive, 
And feel that love is most sublime. 


Within the cloister of the soul 
We rise to heights of holy rest, 
And in our majesty control 
The lives by which our lives are blest. 


Newfoundland Sketches. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


if 
OUR DISCOVERY OF THE ISLE. 


To travel from London, the greatest city on earth, to 
Newfoundland, “‘the last place God made,” in seven days 
to the hour was too quick a journey for average human 
nature. It may be all right to go from London to New 
York in that time or even less, for the demand for adap- 
tation from the new city is very small; but to travel from 
either of these modern cities to an obscure little harbor 
on the’ coast of England’s “‘most ancient colony’”’ means 
to travel an ocean of time as well as water. So far as 
that little harbor was concerned,—and it was almost 
our entire geographical world for a few years,—it meant 
leaving the age of the steamship for the age of the schooner, 
it meant travelling from the modern road to the ancient 
trail, it meant turning our backs on the electric arc to 
face the old-time candle. After our arrival it took long 
weeks to convitce us that our letters could only be mailed 
once in seven days instead of seven times in one day; 
that, however anxious we might be for provisions, they 
could only be obtained by a journey of fifty miles by sea 
or one hundred by land that no one travelled. But after 
a time all of these things, even to the quiet submission 
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of living in a house without any plumbing and the con- 
veniences pertaining thereto, drawing all our water in 
buckets from the river a quarter of a mile up a mountain 
side, became settled and well understood facts, of which 
we never complained, but often enjoyed. 

Like every one who travels to little known lands, we had 
many things to unlearn. Not only had we heard of the 
stranger who, before closing his eyes for his first northern 
sleep, had failed to blow out his candle because the flame 
was frozen, but of many other yarns more probable. 
For example, we found no Eskimo nor any Indians, 
except in a very few coves. Most of the men and women 
we were to count our fellow-beings were the descendants 
of the hardy fishermen of the west of England and Ire- 
land. Except for a dialect strange to the London-born, 
every “skipper” and ‘‘old ’ooman,” every ‘‘gaffer’’ and 
“maid” on the isle, have a right to use their common 
name for England, ‘‘the home country.’’ Instead of 
finding a barren land, ‘“‘the rocks that God had left over 
from creation,’’ we saw wooded hillsides and tracts of 
land that knew how to raise oats and barley, hay and 
potatoes, and many other things. And, while it was true 
that the cold could be friendly with thirty degrees and 
more below zero, as miles of frozen seas testified, it was 
also true that for four months of the year the sun made 
life more enjoyable than in New York in July. As for 
the Newfoundland fogs of which every transatlantic 
passenger complains, they are hardly worth the mention. 
Any one long experienced with the real London fog would 
hesitate to give that name to these mists of the fishing- 
banks. They hang only about the southern coasts, and 
a few miles to the north are practically unknown. Still 
a little known land, our little sketch tells more than 
Robert Burns knew to tell, when in the ‘Twa Dogs,” he 
described it as 
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“Some place far abroad, 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod.” 


A LITTLE LAND AND A LIVING. 


In the Privy Purse accounts of the English King, 
Henry VII., which are now treasured in the British 
Museum, there may be seen to the date of August ro, 
1497, the following item: ‘‘’T’o Hym that found the New 
Isle, £10.’ MHistory’s explanation of this royal entry is 
that a certain John Cabot, a Venetian, and his English- 
born son Sebastian, received a patent ‘“‘to seek out, sub- 
due and occupy, at their own charges, any regions which 
before had been unknown to all Christians.’”’ They set 
forth from Bristol in. the Matthew, and discovered 
what is now called Newfoundland, though the terra 
primum vista on St. John’s Day, 1497, may have been 
Nova Scotia. The area of this little northern land, 
bought for £10, is 42,200 square miles; that is, about one- 
third larger than Ireland. It is not so far north, however, 
as its climate would indicate to the European. Within 
the same latitude we find such cities as Paris, Cologne, 
and Geneva; while large portions of England and the 
whole of Scotland are farther north than Newfoundland. 
The Liverpool man who journeys to Newfoundland goes 
south. 

Newfoundland has only one kind of bank; namely, 
the fishing-bank. ‘This contains the wealth of the people, 
for practically all of the inhabitants depend upon it for 
a living. Farms are few, but a survey has proved that 
there might be many more with profit. One-fourth of 
the island is occupied by lakes, ponds, and rivers, but 
at least seven thousand square miles are available for 
settlement, either as arable or grazing land. Some 
seventy thousand acres are already under cultivation, 
and the mineral and forest wealth of the country should 
at least be mentioned. But, as we have said, fish is the 
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great resource. It is cod; but soimportant a part of the . 
fishing industry is occupied by it that we seldom heard 
that name given to it, all is referred to as fish. ‘“‘ Herring 
is her’n, but cod is fish.”’ 

Our fishing schooners left in the early spring, while 
the snow and ice could still make the decks dangerous, 
and three trips would be made to the banks before 
October, though the Labrador boats would often be absent 
for seven months. When the fish was caught, the schoon- 
ers would bring it home for the women to dry in sun 
and wind, before the traders shipped it to the large 
markets in Spain and South America. While the fishery 
brings a fortune to the country, the average fisherman 
obtains very little from it. If he is fortunate, he may get 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year: this with one or two 
caribou or a bear shot in the woods is his living. The 
traders who supply the gear for the vessels do not accept 
the risks and uncertainties of the catch: the consequence 
is that hard, hard work from twelve years to six times 
twelve never lifts but few out of poverty. Justice is 
only beginning to come for the fisher, and there is need, 
great need, for its proclaimation. 


“God save our Terra Nova, 
Stern daughter of the sea, 
Grant thou her sons shall cherish 
Truth, Justice, Liberty.”’ 


THE LIVEYERES. 


No one knows why the fishers who live in the small 
settlements along the coast were called Liveyeres, for 
on the Labrador the name is confined to those only who 
have in their veins the mixed blood of Innuit, Indian, and 
Anglo-Saxon. But for the Newfoundlander the name 
seems to be synonymous with “inhabitants.” No one 
knows the origin of the word, and the nearest guess would 
only connect it with ‘“‘the people who live ’ere.” Of 
course, residents of St. John’s indignantly protest that 
they are not Liveyeres. And, seeing there are many 
attributes of the true Liveyere, such as bathing once in 
a lifetime, the city folk have reason on their side. It 
really is unfair to confuse them with Liveyeres, for their 
manner of life is as civilized as our own. The Liveyeres 
are ‘‘up the bays’’; they are the “crowds’’ who mann the 
“bankers”; they have all the primitive vices from dirt 
to superstition, all the primitive virtues from blood 
revenge to laying down their lives for their mates. 

The every-day life in the settlement is full of little 
heroisms and kindness which, while not wasted on a 
desert air, will remain unsung. ‘The heavy sou’-wester 
shades a weather-beaten but kindly face, and beneath 
the oilskins:there beats one of the warmest of human 
hearts. ‘Their care for each other is like the care of the 
poor for the poor everywhere. ‘‘Us no mine losing rest,”’ 
said a woman who had already spent two nights with a 
sick neighbor and done most of her daily work. “I 
takes naara a cent from a sick person, zur,’’ said an old 
trader, as I offered to pay for three partridges I was pur- 
chasing for one who was ill. It was never a difficult 
thing, even on black, stormy nights, to gather a crew to 
go out the forty miles ‘‘fur the ole doctor.’’ ‘There are 
no orphan asylums in Liveyeredom; for kind neighbors 
are always willing to add to their own overlarge families, 
and step-mother tyrants are almost unknown. One 
fisher who had thoughtlessly allowed a_ne’er-do-well 
neighbor to go to the woods without a breakfast, which 
was the desert of his laziness, overlooked his mate’s 
sin in the light of his own own, and said it was ‘‘der wust 
zin I ever did, zur.” 

The Liveyere loves the sea. ‘The land has no attrac- 
tion. He loves the stormy wind and is seldom heard to 
find fault with it, though the days of calm will give him 
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_ the blues. The little rough, home-made schooners can 
ride terrible gales and ship tremendous seas with little 
damage. Storms raise their spirits. Songs are heard 
when the second reef has been made in the sails. On 
one occasion, when with torn sails and other damage a 
heavy sea took everything movable off our deck, the boy 
stood as steady as the almost capsized schooner would 
permit him, and laughed aloud with glee as our gear went 
floating away on the billows. They seem never to know 
fear, until extreme old age and continual life ashore 
have forced it on them. Even when they have met dis- 
aster after disaster and lost many a man and laughing 


boy, and 
“Over the laugh and last of him 
’*Tis the sea that rocks and swings,” 


they will venture again as with a dangerous but well- 
loved friend, finding no terror on its bosom, but only joy 
and rest. 


THE PRAYING MAN. 


Liveyeres are all religious; that is to say, they all 
attend “‘prayers’’—which being translated means going 
to church—whenever there is a service to attend. Some- 
times we would gather with a few of the old skippers 
after sundown on the landwash or in a cottage and listen 
to their stories of bygone fishing trips whose dangers had 
left a mark on their memories. Yet it was noticeable 
that, whenever the fund of sea yarns was small, the next 
most interesting subject was religion. Once it was a 
long discussion on a Sermon preached on Jesus cursing 
the fig-tree. The preacher had omitted to remind them 
that “cursing” in the Bible was not “‘cussing.’”’ When a 
Liveyere ‘‘gets religion,’”’ he is called ‘‘a praying man.” 
Doubtless this was because a new and solemn custom 
begins to be observed in the home and also in the fo’castle. 
They were great prayers, the first ones fearfully and won- 
derfully made. ‘A bit o’ prayer’ was for them the very 
essence of religion; for in a community where few are able 
to read or write, hymn-singing and Bible-reading are 
rarely the popular signs of religion, but all can pray. 
The language was not always choice, of course, and it 
was taken for granted that the Lord was acquainted with 
every nautical term, and fishermen have always been 
favorites with Heaven, so no harm came. 

Superstition seemed a very essential part of the pray- 
ing man’s religion. For them a religion without miracles 
would need to be re-named. Life was full of miracle. 
They told us in one harbor of a wonderful letter written 
by Jesus, a copy of which kept in the house would guard 
it from fire and also protect the family from disease. This 
was more than theory, for they could point out houses 
in near-by coves which had been miraculously preserved, 
while letterless homes all around had been destroyed. 
We were once allowed to examine one of these marvellous 
letters, and found it to be the apocryphal epistle of Jesus 
to the King of Edessa. It had been printed in London 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. No money 
that we offered could purchase it from the simple woman 
who prized it as her very life. They are inveterate 
fatalists. ‘‘’The Lord’s will” causes most of their troubles. 
To this extent they are monistic, and, unlike our fore- 
fathers, the devil is seldom charged with hurting them. 
Most of their future plans are conditioned by an “‘if 
please God I’m alive.” Any one knowing but little 
of the uncertainty of being alive in such a place, or seeing 
a few of the mysterious sorrows which ‘‘the Lord’s will” 
sends, could not help but feel that it was good that the 
devil was neglected in their philosophy. 

We once lived for about a year with a fisher who was 
a praying man, and every evening when the skipper was 
ashore the quiet words of prayer from the kitchen would 
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ascend through the floor cracks of our bedroom on their 
way to God and we soon learned the words. It was 
something like this: ‘“‘Oor Farder, teach we to pray, us 
want ee t’ bless we the night. Us tank ee fur der goodness 
an’ mercy o’ der day, us tank ee fur ome an’ food. Bless 
we all der night, Lord: bless der missus, Lord, an’ Anna 
Jane an’ der tree gaffers. Bless awl der peoples in der 
‘arbor, Lord, and take us awl to heben, troo Jesus Chris’. 
Amen.” 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Nature Looking Up. 


BY REV. EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


Some feminine person once remarked to James Whistler, 
the self-expatriated American painter, that she had re- 
cently seen a sunset very like that in one of his pictures. 
Whistler replied that he was ‘“‘glad to learn that Nature 
was looking up a little.” 

It was just an example of the egotistical humor for 
which the artist was notorious, thinly veiling his amused 
contempt for the unconscious Philistinism of what’ was 
intended for a compliment; but it said more than it 
was meant to say, though of a purport different from that 
of Whistler’s intent. e 

Nature was looking up a little, not in her sunsets, 
which are always perfect in their kind, but in her artists, 
who are always struggling toward perfection in their 
kind. She was looking up in James Whistler’s capacity 
to reproduce the beauty of her sunsets upon canvas,— 
a capacity which developed with.the study and the ar- 
tistic endeavor of his years. Nature painted his sun- 
sets as truly as she painted the flush upon his cheeks, 
and it was she who improved the foreshortening of his 
figures with the backward lengthening decades. 

‘Nature is always looking up in the intellectual and 
moral experiences and achievements of men more than 
anywhere else. The most significant feature of any 
man’s being is that which is most general, obscure, habit- 
ually disregarded even by himself; namely, the upward 
gaze and reach of Nature within him, Nature in him 
dreaming of what is not, but will be, of what is as yet 
mere thrills of life awaiting form,— 

“The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming of things to come,’ 
in Shakespeare’s ample phrase. 

This, indeed, is what men and women are for,—not 
merely to eat and drink, earn and spend, beget and breed 
and die, but to participate in that business of Nature 
whereby she finds herself to-day a little in advance of 
where she found herself yesterday. We are ends which, 
by various means, Nature has been struggling to attain, 
only that she may leap upon us and use us as means to 
higher ends than we. 

That is the real, the internal significance of what we 
are and what we do, not that it serves some personal 
or family or tribal end, but that it serves some cosmic 
end; that the entire order of Nature is involved in the 
lifting of a finger or the winking of an eye. I call my 
child to the window at noon and ask him what he sees 
yonder where the street is being paved. He answers 
that he sees a man seated upon the curb eating bread. 
I might tell him that he sees, or ought to see, Nature 
devouring herself in order that she may rearrange mole- 
cules of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and the like, so 
that they will do what they can do nowhere but in a 
human body. That is enough to illustrate the differ- 
ence between seeing what you see and seeing what is 
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there to be seen. It illustrates the difference, but it 
does not exhaust it, so inconceivably vast the difference 
is. 

No man can see all that is to be seen even in so familiar 
a spectacle as a man seated upon the wayside curb eating 
bread. The man himself does not know what he is, 
nor by what necessity, nor to what end he is munching 
there. He is preoccupied as we are with the merely 
local and personal aspects of himself and his deed. He 
does not even know that he is a fish drawing the same 
ocean into his lungs that the salmon in the Bay of Mon- 
terey is sucking a little more grossly through his gills. 
He thinks he is only Jack Delver appeasing his hunger, 
not Nature masticating and digesting herself in order 
that she may look up a little in the particles of starch 
and gluten and water which were bread, but are becoming 
spirit-bearing flesh. 

The same myopia of the spirit afflicts the man who 
“corners’’ beef and wheat or engineers a “coup” in 
railroad stocks. He does not know what he is nor what 
he is doing more than the delver does. He is getting 
rich, he thinks, and is playing an intensely fascinating 
game; but he is getting poor and is being ‘‘played.” 
It is only his store that is increasing: he himself is dimin- 
ishing. Every dollar that comes to his coffer represents 
so much of his inherited wealth of being given in exchange 
for it. Nature is keeping the books upon his person. 
The balance is struck daily. What is written is not 
“assets so much, liabilities so much,” but, ‘‘this is not a 
man, but a shark.” You look at him once, and you see 
a man playing the game of “high finance”: you look 
at him again with clearer eyes, and you see Nature pinch- 
ing herself with the steely fingers of her own rapacious 
prime to keep herself awake to the necessity of looking 
up expectant of the dawning flush of a social day, when 
such shapes of darkness will no longer be. The pinch 
which Nature administers to herself in that individual 
she feels in a billion individuals through whom the 
pinched nerve runs and ramifies. The billion individuals 
start awake to the sense of social unity, become con- 
scious of identity of interest and condition; and of that 
sense of social unity is born the health and strength 
successfully to combat the infantile distempers of our 
social immaturity. 

Thus the evolutionary process is sustained and acceler- 
ated upon the higher social plane, manifesting itself here 
as elsewhere in critical points at which slowly converging 
tendencies focus, and change is effected with an apparent 
suddenness which seems not so much evolutionary as 
revolutionary. It is revolutionary. No thoughtful per- 
son believes that revolution is obsolete. No wise person 
regards such obsolescence as a consummation to be wished. 
No brave person thinks of revolution as a contingency 
to be feared. Revolution is evolution overcoming the 
active resistance of the medium in which it works. ‘The 
Universe is incessant motion and change: every particle 
of matter, every unit of force, is on the side of alteration 
and progress. Nothing opposes but the passions and 
prejudices of men, and the future rests not with passion 
and prejudice, but with the hopes and aims which rise 
in the heart of man as the soil he springs from rises in 
his blood. ‘The political Cesar and the Napoleon of 
finance will rule as long as they may; but there are al- 
ways forces and tendencies at work in the life of the 
people which are slowly but inevitably undermining their 
power; and those forces and tendencies are augmented 
and advanced by the resistance which such men oppose 
to the progress which threatens their security. 

Whenever a class arises in any society which cares 
more for proprietorship than for progress, exalting the 
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claims of property above the necessities of men, evolution 
is encountering resistance in the medium in which it works. 
The resistance is inevitably overcome, and the class that 
offers it is dispossessed. This is so because Nature 
who is continuous change and progress is also the Ulti- 
mate Proprietor, and she will enter into no partnership 
in which she would be divided against herself. 

Nature looks up a little in every age in the hopes and 
aspirations of her peoples, whether these find voice in 
action or are wholly unexpressed; and she moves in that 
direction in which her gaze is set. The changes which 
bear the world upward are not determined by act of 
Congress, nor can acts of Congress avail to arrest them. 
They are predetermined in the whirling atomic vortices 
present in every speck of dust. 

Nature is always radical because she is always ele- 
mental, acting in facts and forces, not in fictions and 
conventions. Church and State, statutes and proprieties, 
are nothing to her,—nothing but shadows cast by men 
who were fashioned in her womb. So long as her men 
keep moving, they may cast what shadows they will, 
but move they must and shall. 

Men are not radical. They are timidly conservative. 
They speak more boldly than they act. ‘Their speech 
is Nature’s safety-valve, whereby the internal over- 
pressure is relieved. While the tongue is free to wag, 
the hands are idle; but, bind the tongue, and you force 
men to seek relief in action. To imprison those who 
voice the grievances of the people is not to put out the 
fire under the boiler, as history abundantly attests: 
it is simply to sit upon the safety-valve while Nature is 
generating steam. We.are betrayed by our truckling 
respect of persons. We suffer a millionaire to preach 
anarchy in his newspaper, overwhelming him with sym- 
pathy when he seems to have been “‘hoist with his own 
petard’”’; but we imprison workmen for peacefully preach- 
ing socialism in the streets. We are cowardly and in- 
sincere because we are not seeking the solution of our 
problems, only seeking to evade them while we last, 
bequeathing them to our children aggravated tenfold 
by our temporizing stupidity. 

Nature owns no share of our craven incapacity. We 
are repugnant to her in our stubborn unreality, and she 
meets us with uncompromising hostility. She does not 
spare us the self-contempt which is bred of our conscious 
sinuosity. The inward discomposure excites us to speech 
when we would better be silent, and the senseless stuff 
we babble about the problems we are evading betrays 
the sinful folly we are harboring in our hearts. Nature 
looks up a little in those who turn from us disgusted with 
our obliquity, and in the posterity which curses us, stag- 
gering under the burdens we have shifted to its shoul- 
ders. 

Nature challenges us in every problem to show whether 
she may look up in us or not. If we are wise, we un- 
derstand that she has the larger stake in our advance- 
ment, that she wants nothing so much as to push us on 
and up. If we are serious, we shall seek to learn what 
it is she wants of us, and heartily acquiesce, knowing 
that we must come to it, either whole or broken. 

These grave issues have to be dealt with in a temper 
corresponding to their gravity. The voice of Nature 
sounding in them has to be interpreted and obeyed, 
for it will continue sounding until it is, passing from the 
pleading mode to the commanding and the threatening. 
Sheriffs’ posses, armies, and fleets may put down in- 
surrection and mob‘ violence, but they cannot suppress 
that of which mob violence and insurrection often are 
exaggerated symptoms. Nothing can suppress that. 
To aim at its suppression is as foolish as to discharge 
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our ordnance at the sun. It has to be heeded and com- 
plied with, though it take a myriad years. The wonder 
is that men endure their miseries so patiently and so 
long, that the elemental heave and strain of N ature 
within them so rarely bursts its bonds. It is conclusive 
evidence that the Human Spirit is not only splendidly 
resourceful, but also pitiably inert. ; 

Nature, who gives birth to men, thoroughly under- 
stands the creature whom she suckles at her breast. 
She knows that he is neither beast nor god, but something 
somewhere in the scale between, collectively a little 
nearer the lower level than the higher, individually capa- 
ble of ascending far above the mean between the two 
extremes. Nature knows that collectively men are 
even more inert and indolent than they are individually; 
that Tom and Dick will resent discourtesy more promptly 
than their class will resist oppression or exploitation. 
Therefore, she infests the body politic with political 
and commercial brigands and buccaneers, as she infests 
a lazy dog with fleas to keép it from dying of inaction. 
So long as the social body is merely tickled, it will not 
exert itself above a scratch; but, when its blood is drawn 
too freely, it will reach its flea, though it have to denude 
itself of hair. 

It is well to recall these facts in times of social agita- 
tion and unrest, when self-important persons are flaunt- 
ing themselves unduly in the public eye. It is well to 
remember that what Peter and Penelope are doing more 
or less ostentatiously in private and in public is not of 
so much consequence as what Nature is doing in their 
persons. We are likely to find that the private and 
particular deed is nothing but a mask disguising some 
local outflare of the universal process, and that not what 
Peter and Penelope intend, but what Nature intends, is 
what is really being done. 

Men and women are only the spiritual and social mole- 
cules which Nature is forever rearranging the better to 
serve the remote ends she has in view. We do not know 
what those ends are, but we know there is an amazing 
difference in the reaction of our deeds upon ourselves. 
We know that when we are deeply stirred by some ap- 
peal to our capacity for unselfishness and devotion, 
when we respond heartily and joyously to such an appeal, 
there is the sense of kinship and fellowship with some- 
thing vaster and deeper than ourselves. We feel that 
we are sharing in an excellence and permanence which 
are not wholly ours. We have the consciousness of en- 
during worth unadulterated by pride or self-congratu- 
lation. It is a foretaste of the quality of our own im- 
mortal life. It is Nature looking up in us who are acting 
with her, and who are being afforded a glimpse of the 
secret of her age-long toil and strife. We are not simply 
being used by Nature, we are offering ourselves to her 
for uses which are constructively social, and which are 
the solvents—the only solvents—for all our harassing 
social ills. 

How different are the reactions of those deeds to which 
we are incited by selfishness and malice and caprice! 
There is no sense of kinship or of fellowship with any- 
thing in the heaven above or in the earth beneath. Even 
those who are as selfish, as malicious, as capricious as 
we are not for us nor with us, but against us, for sel- 
fishness hath covenant with naught. Nature withdraws 
from us, is hostile to us. She uses us only as the raw 
material into which even now she is resolving us. We 
are socially destructive, and she exploits our social de- 
structiveness to the end of inciting the saviors of society 
to thwart us and bring us and our designs to naught. 
We are outlawed, discredited, alone, which is to say 
that we are as selfish as we seek to be, and feel as’selfish 
as we are, Nature looking up even out of our selfishness, 
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seeking deliverance from the grave in which we have 
buried her. a 

Here is that law which is written in our hearts and is 
clothed with an authority we cannot gainsay. It is the 
infallible guide of him who is seated upon the curb eating 
bread, of the employer who exploits him, of the comrade 
who counsels him to resist. ‘The socialist tells him that 
he should have better food and more of it, and God knows 
he tells him nothing but the truth; but he does not tell 
him the whole truth. He tells him that he is entitled 
to what he produces, but he does not tell him that he 
receives much that he does not produce. How is his 
product to be determined in strict justice to all the factors 
involved? Of what is ke the product, and to what are 
his producers entitled? Not by the assertion of “rights” 
nor by the conflict of powers shall we eliminate social 
injustice. The treatment must be more radical. Each 
must be trained to perceive that he is already the re- 
cipient of more than he produces, to consider how and 
why it is so, and to discern that the ultimate solution 
of his problem will-be effected only when each by giving 
more than he expects to get has wrought to this imper- 
sonal end,—that all are getting more than they can ever 
hope to give. 

WOODLAND, CAL, 
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Sorrow and I. 


Have I known sorrow? 

Yea, sorrow hath been my guest, 
Hath walked beside me in the morn, 
The noon-tide, and the quiet eve, 
And often lingered in my dreams, 
Till her pale face familiar seems. 


Do I hate sorrow? 

Nay, sorrow hath brought me strength 
And calmness; and silent walking 

In the shadow of her sombre robes, 
With trust in Him, who guides aright, 
Hath led me into glorious light. 


—Eliza M. H. Abbott, in “ Discipline and Other Poems.” 


The Measure of Eternity. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


A brilliant writer says that, if an eagle flying across a 
mountain once in a thousand years should brush a single 
grain of sand from its summit and continue its flight 
until the mountain was levelled to the plain, then eter- 
nity would have but begun. ‘Time cannot cease. Eter- 
nity cannot begin. Duration is coeval with God. And 
the mind staggers at the contemplation of infinity and 
eternity! 

One cannot conceive of the end of space. Astronomers 
may tell us that there are barren spaces in the limitless 
void. But that place where the starry universes stop 
is beyond the comprehension. One may imagine that 
they extend forever, only that the end cannot be reached, 
the place where they cease. And yet, if one think only, 
of the diminishing numbers revealed by the telescope 
in certain directions, one may imagine that this will in 
mathematical order bring their complete cessation. One 
of the recent pronouncements of science is that there 
are thickening parts of this cosmos. The stars are 
thrown closer together and have a huge though some- 
what inchoate form for their position in space. But 
this is mere speculation. 

And then a thought is appearing now under various 
guises of story and fact,—to whom it belongs the writer 
does not know,—that the atom has as infinite a stretch 
in its division into ions and subions as the starry worlds 
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have in their extension through space; that is to say, 
there is as much of infinite in the small as there is in the 
large. In the atom there are worlds on worlds until 
in their infinitesimal division they are lost to the human 
imagination. And yet as one looks out on the universe 
as it appears and upon all the drifting nebule of star 
worlds, the writer declares that these may all be parts 
of a Form the nature of which the mind cannot conceive. 
And so it is that we have an illustration of infinity, and 
correlatively of the sweep of time or eternity. Time 
shall.never stop. The moments shall fly forever into the 
past. Yet the eternity of the Power that is in and of 
creation shall not diminish. And so it is that much in 
the same way we may arrest the enjoyments which are 
speeding by, believing that the.time will come, in the 
soul’s growth and being, when the moment will contain 
as much for its pleasure as now the dying centuries seem 
to do for the race. There is here a depth to the soul’s 
life that we can no more fathom than we can fathom the 
stretch of eternity. To be able in a moment to compress 
all the centuries of recorded history, all the many lives 
the soul has led,—this would be something of the Power 
that is in and over all. For it gives us something of the 
majesty of the God-head to feel that each moment of life 
is filled with the growth of the centuries, and that the 
soul’s expansion may some day be so great that a thou- 
sand generations of its life will be but as the lightness 
of a flying moment. The human mind cannot grasp 
the significance of infinity! 

Now it must be that the God behind the law is coeval 
with eternity, and that the law which is not yet worked 
out, and will never be appreciable in its entirety to the 
finite man, must be eternal. And, if God be not an idle 
God, then the round of creation must be eternal, and 
the flowing of life must not cease. And, with the flow 
of life, growth and development must not cease, and 
eternity is the measure of God’s activity, and from round 
to round of life is the ebb and flow of the divine. There- 
fore that which is, is sacred. And if there is in the life 
of man the seeming of evil, then it, too, is veiled good. 

The measure of eternity, then, is the measure of man. 
It seems to us, as we look over the creation, that man is 
at the summit. ‘The human soul seems the centre of the 
universe. That which enables man to assume this do- 
minion is of the essence of the divine. ‘That which enables 
him to sense afar off the majesty of God is of and from 
God. ‘That which is sacred, the divine fire, can never 
die. In its ebb and flow it will measure out to the length 
of eternity. And the immortal spark will at some time, 
so far beyond the imagination of the present life that it is 
inconceivable, become again a part of God. Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom, but never Dives in hell! 

If, then, this is eternity and immortality, what of the 
present and the immediate future of man? ‘The peculiar 
phase of life now visible to the soul may be but as the fall 
of the glass in the kaleidoscope. How many forms the 
soul may assume in its flight through time we may not 
even imagine. That the human form is alone the final 
form is but due to the lack of the imaginary power of 
the soul. It is encased in clay and its life is earth-bound. 
That God is made in man’s image must be as true as that 
man is made in God’s image. There is not yet in the 
soul that awakening which will enable it to see beyond 
the dark of death. Through this change, like the ship 
through the storm passing the flashlight in the high 
tower on the rock, man shall go onward to peace and 
perfection. How long the voyage he does not know, nor 
is it possible to conceive that creation, which is the 
flashing of the light of God’s thought into the innumerable 
forms of creation, back into the mind of the infinite. 
But man shall live as long as God and shall be and 
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become like God. Of this there must be assurance from 
the very mature of divinity. And the worlds are but 
the shining balls tossed into spacial empyrean by a divine 
juggler. 

How far the ideals are! ‘They glimmer in the distance 
toward which man is groping. When these shall have 
been reached, others will rise on the horizon. As one 
ascends from mount to mount, the landscape enlarges. 
And ever on the line of the future there is a new view. 
What we are and what we seem to be to ourselves may 
be but the mirage of a weary traveller in the desert. 
When hope is dead, then we may believe that there will 
be no new stars in the horoscope of human life. When 
man has passed from this world, he may know what the 
hidden purposes are, know them more clearly; but he 
will never know them until he has returned to the bosom 
of his God. So that, when man’s imperfections are gone, 
when he has ascended to dwell at the right hand of the 
Father, then and then only will he have felt the heartbeat 
of the eternal. For these creations of God, these breath- 
ings of the divine into the multiple forms of the material 
world, these evolutions which appear to the observing mind 
to be true, are but the marks of that thought which is 
infinite in its command and in its perpetuity. 

This, then, is the prospect,—a time that shall not cease 
until all the ideals that keep rising on the advancing 
race and individual shall have been fulfilled. Is there 
now in the heart of the righteous man the longing for 
the world’s peace? When that shall have come and 
gone again from the mind of all peoples, when the war 
drum shall no longer be heard and the swords shall rust 
in scabbards, and the centuries know nothing of war so 
far in the dark past it lies, then there will have begun 
that era of good will which precedes the final judgment of 
the world! Let us believe that when the millenium 
shall have been so long on earth that its birth is forgotten, 
then there will be to man a hint of what eternity is! 

Is there a pleasure that crosses the mind of man as 
the dream of a dream? ‘Then when this is consummated 
there will be the first mile-stone set in the eternal march 
of the human soul through the fields of joy. Is there a 
power that man would exercise over the terrestrial laws 
which are made for his delectation and his dower? Then 
when he shall have exercised the last one that the then 
mind can imagine, eternity will but have begun. Is 
there a love that is near to the heart of the giver of all 
good? Then when this is gratified, and in its gratifica- 
tion a new and better love is born and appears, then 
eternity will be but as the first faint light in the east of 
the coming of the day. For love is of that essence which 
is life. 

Life shall ebb and flow forever. It is this which makes 
divinity at all conceivable to the human mind. An 
inactive God is beyond the comprehension of the indi- 
Behind the law is the law-giver. And as long 
as the law obtains, God sits behind the screen ‘“‘keeping 
watch.” Life, then, is of the nature of God. And all 
that we are and all that we shall become and all that is 
around us is of the nature of life and of God. ‘This 
flowing, ever flowing, of the divine in love and life is the 
measure of infinity. So that man crying in the night 
for the bauble of a star that is shining in at the window 
of his soul may rest in the content of the present,—* All’s 
right with the world.” 

Love and life are the measure of eternity and infinity. 
It is through these that we shall approach the under- 
standing which will bring us into closer relation with the 
divine and which will make us like him. But life in 
its abounding and love in its blessing have no measure- 
ments in time. That which we are and that which we 
would be are both divine. And we shall rise to the might 
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and majesty of one who sent us through the exercise 
of life and love! 

Here, then, is the key to the redemption of the soul, to 
the fulfilment of the purpose, to the development of man 
and race. Live and love! 

It matters not that behind there stretches the slow 
ascending steps that we do not understand. It is from 
the summit of the present life that we shall look and 
discover the God who is leading. It is from the present 
that we shall discern through the imagination’s divine 
gift of foreseeing the love that is to be consummated. 
It matters not, therefore, if there be sorrow and disap- 
pointment here. They shall be all wiped away in the 
time which is tocome. It matters not that man is limited 
in his powers and that he does not know the way, all shall 
be made plain and all things shall come to him who waits, 
and to wait is to live! 

Through the present, then, appears the future. In the 
finite is coiled the infinite. In the life that we lead in all 
its lusty and free vigor here, according to nature’s laws 
is the life divine. In the love that we exercise here is 
the love that shall be, even the love which is disappointed 
here, even the love of the twin souls that were destined 
from all eternity to meet somewhere in the ascending 
spiral of immortal life. Then if there is a joy, even the 
glimmer of a roseate joy, that lies on the far future like 
the pale pink of the dawn lies on the eastern landscape 
ere the night has fled, this joy shall come to every human 
soul. And by so much as we may believe in these things, 
by so much we shall measure the infinite and the eternal, 

Let us, then, live with the patience and the assurance 
which these truths bring to our poor and meagre lives. 
There is in man a potentiality that shall bring to him not 
only the knowledge of the infinite, but the measurement of 
eternity. 


The Larger Faith. 


Every step of progress has cast upon mankind a deeper 
responsibility. Like a child growing into manhood, he 
has put away childish things. “We do not have the same 
standard of morals for children and grown people. It is 
more exacting, as innocence is supplanted by responsi- 
bility. While every one recognizes this fact, which rests 
upon the known imperfections of childhood and the 
workings of the principle of growth, the race has often 
taken a different view of itself. Poets have dreamed of 
a past Golden Age of perfection. This is a mirage. 
There was an age of irresponsibility before the child-man 
awoke to moral consciousness. Of course this was an 
age of innocence. No creature can be held to moral 
responsibility who is not capable of it. Neither was 
there ever an age of felicity, when men lived in a com- 
munity of brotherhood, each loving his neighbor as 
himself. Any interpretation of history which teaches 
such illusions is mistaken. 

Simplicity, moral innocence, do not mean perfection 
or happiness. The childhood of man or of the race has 
its charms; it is naturally free from anticipated care 
and wearisome labor; it lives in the present; its satis- 
factions are easily obtained; but real enjoyment comes 
with maturer powers, increased intelligence, the per- 
formance of duties, and the assumption of responsi- 
bilities which are a part of the deeper meaning of life. — 

Into this stage of development mankind has grown. 
We know nothing of primal and ultimate things. We 
may trace the physical structure of an organism to its 
secret lair in unicellular tissue, and ask it its meaning; 
but, lo! it dies, and makes no sign. We may have splendid 
visions of the ‘‘All-hail Hereafter,’ and mirror to our 
hopes a paradisaical existence ‘‘beyond the veil,’’ but no 
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outward witness furnishes evidence. We may draw 
analogies from the phenomena of nature; but they all 
answer, ‘‘We are too perishable, we are subject to all- 
pervading law, and, like you, we pass into the imper- 
ceptible, ‘out of space, out of time.’” 

Shall man, then, abandon his age-long hope of immor- 
tality? No, he looks into his own heart, and becomes 
a witness to himself. His intuitions are his prophecy. 
He is the only being who has moral consciousness, who 
has learned the distinction of right and wrong, who has 
developed social ethics, who can avail himself of social 
heredity, who can commune with the Infinite on the 
wings of prayer, and who can feel in his soul that this 
turbid, incomplete life, with all its possibilities of moral 
dignity or abysmal wickedness, is not ‘“‘the be-all and 
the end-all here.’’ Man recoils upon himself, and by 
learning how awful goodness is, is assured that, as good- 
ness is immortal, a self-conscious being can never die. 
More and more is mankind falling back upon self-con- 
sciousness, looking into the soul-of the race for proof of 
the immense possibilities of life and the deathlessness 
of a personality which is a partaker of the divinity in 
which the universe in ensphered. Slowly we are realiz- 
ing a higher conception of life, a sense of man’s magnifi- 
cent moral endowment, nobler ethical types, a deeper 
recognition of ‘‘the divinity that shapes our ends.” 
Surely there are many omens of the coming of a better 
order.—Miulton Reed, im ‘The Sea-of Faith.” 


Hebrew Music. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


Strong, poetic, religious, with profound reverence for 
the visions without which a people must perish, the 
Israelites of old found expression for their most intimate 
thoughts and feelings in music. The divine art was 
closely allied to their political life, mental consciousness, 
and national sentiment. Through its aid they ap- 
proached the unseen but ever present King of Kings, their 
Yahveh, or Jehovah, to whom were addressed joyful 
hymns of praise and plaintive songs of lamentation. 

The Hebrew Scriptures are rich in glowing tributes to 
the power of music. ‘There exists, besides, a wealth of 
legendary love concerning ancient Hebrew music, in the 
Talmud and in various rabbinical and other writings. 

One legend, effectively treated in a Mussulman story, 
makes music an important factor in the creation of man, 
as it has certainly remained up to the present day in the 
life of humanity. After God had fashioned Adam’s 
body of clay, so the legend runs, and was ready to breathe 
soul into the dead matter that it might live and move 
and have its being, there arose the inevitable conflict 
between the spiritual and the material. The Angel 
Gabriel, who stood by prepared for service, seized a reed 
and from it extracted strains of music so exquisite that 
the soul drew near to listen, and, forgetting to offer further 
resistance, permitted itself to be imprisoned within the 
body of Adam. 

According to another legend, when Adam and Eve, 
having partaken of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, 
were compelled to leave the languorous, lazy life of the 
Garden of Eden to enter a career of activity and toil, 
Adam asked the Lord God how he should occupy him- 
self in hours of leisure. “‘With music of instruments, 
with dancing and with song,”’ was the divine answer. 

Still another legend tells that, when Adam and Eve 
were passing beyond their beautiful Paradise, God felt 
for them a deep compassion. ‘To alleviate their suffer- 
ings he gave them a harp made of wood from the Tree of 
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Life. With the gift went the divine blessing, and it was 
ordained by the Most High that the tones of the harp 
should forever afford solace and joy to its possessors. 

Music is introduced into the Old Testament in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis. Here we read. of three 
brothers: Jabal, the father of all such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle; Jubal, the father of all such as handle 
the harp and the organ; and Tubal-Cain, an instructor of 
every artificer of brass and of iron. ‘Thus we may pict- 
ure one brother tending his flocks and making dwelling- 
places for the people, another giving impulse to the use- 
ful arts, while a third brother encouraged their efforts 
with music. The Jewish historian Josephus attributed 
to Jubal the invention of the harp and the psaltery. The 
latter has been described as of the guitar order, with from 
six to twelve strings. The harp, or kinnor, was a small 
triangular- shaped portable instrument of ten strings. 

To Moses, in the book of Numbers (x. 2), and in the 
writings of Josephus, is ascribed the invention of the 
trumpet. About this great Hebrew law-giver and leader 
fancy loves to dwell. He was learned in all the arts and 
wisdom of the Egyptians, we are told, mighty in words 
and in deeds and exceeding fair. When Moses had led 
the children of Israel in safety through the midst of the 
sea, while Pharaoh, his hosts, his chariots, and his horses 
were swallowed up in’ the waters, he and his followers 
burst into song, crying, ‘I will sing unto the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’’ (Ex. xv. 1-3). 

It was then that Miriam, the prophetess, sister of Moses, 
came forward, followed by all the women with timbrels 
and with dancing, and exultantly answered the song of 
the men. ‘Thus, if to man is ascribed the invention of 
musical instruments, woman is early accredited with 
making use of them. Throughout the ages man has been 
the inventor, the creative artist, woman, the interpreter. 
She has also been a source of inspiration. 

Other names in the gallery of early Hebrew women are 
associated with music. Deborah, she who sat under a 
palm-tree and judged Israel (Judges iv.) rejoiced because 
a woman, Jael, had delivered her people from the hands of 
Sisera, the powerful commander of the hosts of Canaan, 
and sang a song to the Lord of thanksgiving for the aveng- 
ing of Israel. Being a woman of large heart and large 
brain, Deborah thought, as she sang, of another woman, 
now bowed with grief, as many an Israelitish woman 
might have been bowed had not rescue come, and in the 
midst of rejoicing (Judges v. 28) brought the mother of 
Sisera into her song. 

We find another woman in the book of Judges (vi. 
34-40), a young girl this time, connected with music, 
with instruments and with dances, and call up the pa- 
thetic figure of Jephthah’s daughter. She had come forth 
with timbrels and with dances, to meet the conquering 
hero, her father, and she was his only child. The Lord 
had delivered his people’s foe, the Ammonites, into his 
hand, and he had vowed a solemn vow that, if this should 
come to pass, he would offer up as a burnt-offering what- 
ever came forth from the doors of his house to meet him. 
Seeing his beloved child, he rent his garments, crying, 
“Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me very low, and 
thou art one of them that trouble me: for I have opened 
my mouth to the Lord, and I cannot go back.” She 
cheerfully bade her father do unto her according to his 
vow; and she is only one of myriads of women who have 
consented, amid music and rejoicing, to be sacrificed for 
the conquering hero’s glory. 

Trumpets played an important rédle among the eprawe: 
Their imprints will be found on many coins. When 
the children of Israel languished in the wilderness (Num. 

x. 1-10) “the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Make 
thee two trumpets of silver; of a whole piece shalt thou 
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make them: that thou mayest use them for the calling 
of the assembly, and for the journeying of the camps.” 
Various signals, with clearly defined meaning, were 
prescribed for their use. That the instrument was re- 
garded as sacred is emphasized in the tenth verse, where 
it is commanded: “In the day of your gladness, and in 
your solemn days, and in the beginnings of your months, 
ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt offer- 
ings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; 
that they may be to you for a memorial before your God: 
I am the Lord your God.” 

In describing the trumpet of Moses, Josephus (Book 
III. chap. xii.) says that its length was little less than a 
cubit. It was composed of a narrow tube, somewhat 
thicker than a flute, but with breadth sufficient to admit 
the breath from a man’s mouth. Its lower end was of 
the form of an ordinary bell-like trumpet. 

No one who has ever heard the story of Joshua can 
forget the majesty of the trumpets before the gates of 
Jericho. Joshua had been appointed to succeed Moses, 
and was making ready to lead the children of Israel into 
the promised land, which Moses, like many another 
pioneer leader who has borne the brunt and burden of 
pioneer days, had not been permitted to see. The waters 
of the river Jordan had become dry land for the chosen 
people to pass over as once before the waters of the Red 
Sea, but Jericho had yet to be taken, and Jericho was a 
mighty city. 

At the command of the Lord, Joshua had his men of 
war compass the city round about once each day for six 
days, with seven priests marching before the ark of the 
covenant bearing each a trumpet of rams’ horns and 
blowing with the trumpets. On the seventh day, accord- 
ing to the divine decree, the city was thus compassed 
seven times, and “it came to pass at the seventh time, 
when the priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua said 
unto the people [Joshua vi. 16-20], Shout, for the Lord 
hath given you the city.’ The people shouted with a 
great shout while the trumpets blew their mighty blasts; 
and ‘‘the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up 
into the city, every man straight before him, and they 
took the city.” 

Learned explanations of this story have been offered 
those who are not content to leave anything to the imagi- 
nation, but only serve to veil its simple beauty. A 
poetic tale of the kind has a different message for each 
heart. To the musician it is a noble tribute to the 
power of music which may move stocks and stones, and 
conquer every impediment in the path of him who 
worthily aspires. 

It was with the aid of trumpets that Gideon delivered 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites (Judges vi., vii.). 
In a vision he had heard the voice of God commanding 
him to save his people; and, the spirit of the Lord coming 
upon him, he blew a trumpet to summon his strong men. 
By an ingenious device three hundred were selected who 
showed themselves inclined to be ever on the alert. These 
men were provided each with a trumpet, pitcher, and a 
lamp within the pitcher. At a signal from the trumpet 
of Gideon, the three hundred men blew loud blasts with 
their trumpets, at the same time breaking their pitchers, 
and holding aloft the flaming lamps with their left hands. 
Then the shout arose, “The sword of the Lord and 
Gideon,” and the hosts of the enemy, panic-stricken, fled. 

Amid the rich imagery of Ezekiel the trumpet has its 
place. Lamenting the desolation of Israel the prophet 
exclaims: ‘They have blown the trumpet, even to make 
all ready; but none goeth to the battle’ (vii. 14). The 
people had fallen so low, it would seem that even the 
trumpet’s blasts could not rouse them.’’ In another 
chapter (xxxiii.) it is reported that the Lord had bidden 
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the watchman sound the trumpet to warn the people of 
coming evil. Joel, too, pays tribute to the instrument 
when he cries aloud, in the day of darkness and gloom: 
“Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in 
my holy mountain. Let all the inhabitants of the land 
tremble: for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at 
hand”’ (ii. 1). 


The most musical of monarchs and most fascinating 
of poets and heroes was David, “‘the sweet singer of 
Israel.” In nature, in life, and in the power behind 
nature and life he found inspiration, as all true poets 
and musicians find it. In the solitude of the hills and 
the valleys his thoughts and aspirations were moulded 
in poetic form, and flowed from his lips in words ac- 
companied with music wherein he was well skilled. He 
is said to have invented the instruments he used. The 
prophet Amos (vi. 5) refers to those ‘‘that chant to the 
sound of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments 
of musick, like David.” In the first book of Chronicles 
(xxiii. 5), we read of four thousand Levites who “‘ praised 
the Lord with the instruments which I made, said David, 
to praise therewith.” Also in an apocryphal Psalm, 
called the one hundred and fifty-first, and assumed to 
have been written by David after the slaying of Goliath, 
the author says, ““My hands made the organ, and my 
fingers shaped the psaltery.”’ 

All the strength and beauty, all the weakness, all the 
qualities that evoke admiration and kindle love, inherent 
in the child of genius, characterized the poet-musician 
king. He was short of stature, a little giant, but (1 Sam. 
Xvi. 12) “he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly to look to.’’ Of the Psalms ascribed 
to him, Dr. Hillis says: ‘The Psalter of David is like a 
mystic harp, hung on the walls of Zion. Under the 
breath of the spirit of God, it sends forth its infinite 
varieties of devotion, which, rolling on from echo to echo, 
from soul to soul, awakes in each a spirit note, mingling 
in one prolonged voice of thankfulness and penitence, 
praise and prayer.”’ ‘To us and to our subject it matters 
little how many, or how few, of the Psalms were actually 
written by David. All of those that we love are ani- 
mated by a spirit, akin to that of his highest aspirations 
as we know them. 

When Saul, the chosen king, had failed in his mission, 
he became afflicted with a troubled spirit and a mind 
diseased. ‘Those who served him suggested trying the 
effect of music to dispel his melancholy, and said (1 Sam. 
Xvi. 16-23), “Let our Lord now command thy servants, 
which are before thee, to seek out a man who is a cunning 
player on an harp, and it shall come to pass, when the 
evil spirit from God is upon thee, that he shall play with 
his hand, and thou shalt be well.” The king having con- 
sented, mention was made of David, son of Jesse, the 
Bethlehemite, who was doubtless meant from the first, 
and who was pronounced “cunning in playing and a 
mighty, valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in 
matters, and a comely person.”’ ‘The speaker ended with 
the words ‘‘and the Lord is with him.” 

David was at once summoned into the presence of 
the king, and, when he came, Saul “loved him greatly,” 
and made him “his armor-bearer.” “And it came to 
pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played with his hand: so Saul 
was refreshed, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 
Thus we find an early instance of ‘“‘music as medicine,”’ 
whose activity continues to the present day, Josephus 
(Book VI. chap. viii.) observes that David was the only 
physician Saul found who could prevail against the demon 
that overcame him. A splendid interpretation of the 
story is given by Browning in his “Saul.”’ 
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According to a Talmudic legend, David had a lute, or 
psaltery, hung at the head of his couch, with its sound- 
holes toward the north, and, when the cool breezes were 
wafted into the room at break of day, the strings gave 
forth notes so sweet and resonant, the monarch was 
roused from his slumbers that he might occupy himself 
with serious matters. ‘The Talmudic writer believes that 
David refers to this when he says (Psalm Ivii. 8, 9): 
“Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp: I 
myself will awake early. I will praise thee, O Lord, 
among the people.” 

From the same source we learn that David had so 
wonderful a voice when he sang praises to God, he was 
surrounded by birds from all quarters who came to listen 
to his melodious strains. He could sing with a voice as 
loud as the most majestic peals of thunder, or warble as 
softly and sweetly as the tuneful nightingale. Stories 
of Orpheus and many other characters in legendary lore 
testify to the influence of the musician and his art. In 
none of them can we find a charm-so great as in the tra- 
ditions about David and music. He is even declared to 
have held Death in abeyance by the spell he wove with 
the aid of the divine art, and he certainly was enabled 
by it to drink deep draughts of the living waters of youth. 
Many a true servitor of Dame Musica has followed his 
example, however feebly, in this regard. 

The Psalms offer abundant testimony to the worth of 
music. In Psalm xxxiii. we read: “Praise the Lord 
with harp; sing unto him with the psaltery and an in- 
strument with ten strings. Sing unto him a new song; 
play skilfully with a loud noise.” Psalm lIxxxi. opens 
with the words: ‘Sing aloud unto God our strength; 
make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. Take a 
psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the pleasant harp with 
the psaltery. Blow up the trumpet in the new moon 
in the time appointed in our solemn feast day.” ‘The 
people are called upon to praise the Lord with song in 
Psalm xcii. ‘upon an instrument of ten strings and upon 
the lute; upon the harp with a solemn sound.” In 
addition to other instruments Psalm cl. mentions high 
sounding cymbals and the dance. 

In moments of exalted religious fervor David gave 
expression to praise and thanksgiving in the dance, as 
well as in music. When the ark was installed in Jeru- 
salem and David reigned in Saul’s stead, he laid aside 
his royal robe, and, donning priestly garments, danced 
before the Lord with all his might (2 Sam. vi.), 
having first united with the house of Israel in playing 
“on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, even on 
harps and on psalteries, and on timbrels and on cornets, 
and on cymbals.’’ His wife Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
who lacked sympathy for his artistic nature, “despised 
him in her heart’’ when she saw him “‘leaping and danc- 
ing,” and bitterly reproached him. David answered 
simply: “It was before the Lord, which chose me before 
thy father, and before all his house, to appoint me ruler 
over the people of the Lord, over Israel.’’ Several 
bodies of worshippers have used dancing as a medium 
of religious expression since King David’s time. ‘The most 
curious incident that may be cited in this line is of a 
Catholic Cathedral in Sevilla, Spain, where once each year 
up to the present time, in pursuance of an ancient custom, 
boys suitably robed dance before the altar at a fixed time 
in the service. 

With his high appreciation of music it was but natural 
that David as king should develop the musical part of 
public worship beyond anything previously known. 
Not permitted to build the Temple, he yet prepared for 
it a magnificent tonal ritual. Asaph, grandson of Samuel, 
the prophet’who had anointed David, became the chief 
musician and his sons held the post after him (2 Chron. v. 
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12, XXXV. I5, xxxix. 30; Neh. xii. 44). Four thousand 
Levites were appointed ‘‘to be singers [1 Chron. xv. 16] 
with instruments of musick, psalteries and harps and 
cymbals, sounding by lifting up the voice with joy.” 
These musicians (Geikie, Book III. p. 233) were led by 
three hundred skilled singers and players. Women and 
children were not excluded from the choirs. We read in 
Psalm Ixviii. 25, “The singers went before, the players 
on instruments followed: among them were the damsels 
playing with timbrels.”’ 

There has been much dispute as to whether the Hebrew 
music of worship was played and sung in parts or in 
unison. Certain terms used throughout the Psalms, 
as Alamoth, thought to mean soprano, and Sheminith 
thought to mean bass, seem to imply the former. It is 
probable that the harmonies, if there were any, were 
simple, and that the varied quality of the voices and 
instruments gave the chief tone-coloring. The rich 
antiphonal or responsive service, indicated by the Psalms, 
must have been marvellously effective, and the occasional 
pauses designated by the word ‘‘Selah,’’ must also have 
been exceedingly impressive. 

Solomon, in all his glory and wisdom, is-not accredited 
with being the musician his father David was; but he 
manifested a desire to carry out his father’s ideas of a 
musical service, even to increase the splendor of this, 
that it might be worthy of the magnificent temple he was 
commanded to build. To be a member of the choir 
was a sacred hereditary right. According to Josephus 
vestments were provided for some eighty thousand 
singers and players on the psaltery harp, silver trumpet, 
and other instruments. Even when we allow for Oriental 
exaggeration, we have reason to believe that the Israel- 
ites of old must have had imposing choirs. 

In a Talmudic legend we read that once upon a time 
Solomon, having fallen under the displeasure of the Lord, 
found the temple doors closed as he approached with 
his stately choir. Chagrined at being unable to gain 
admission, he cried aloud and said: ‘“‘O Lord, be mindful, 
I pray thee, of the services of David, my father!”’ 
Forthwith the temple doors flew open, and Solomon 
and his train passed in. 

Josephus (Book VII. chap. xii.) thus describes some 
of the musical instruments in use among the ancient 
Hebrews. “The viol,” he says, “was an instrument of 
ten strings, played upon with a bow; the psaltery had 
twelve musical notes and was played upon by the fingers; 
cymbals were broad and large instruments and were made 
of brass. In the Church of England Prayer-book version 
of the Psalms, the psaltery is called the lute.’’ 

The order of prophets established by Samuel had close 
and most sympathetic relations with instrumental music. 
Inspiration for prophetic utterance in song or in the 
spoken word was kindled by the psaltery, the tabret, 
the pipe, the harp, and cymbals (1 Sam. x. 5; 1 Chron. 
xxv. 1). When Elisha was about to speak unto 
Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah (2 Kings iii. 15), he cried, 
“Bring me a minstrel.” When the minstrel came and 
played, “the hand of the Lord”’ was upon Elisha, and the 
words of his prophecy flowed freely from his lips. Quo- 
tations ad infinitum might be given to show the estimate 
in which music was held among the prophets. 

When the Israelites languished in Babylonian cap- 
tivity, even music failed to cheer their sorrowful hearts. 
In the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Psalm, we read: 
“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps 
upon the willows in the midst thereof. For there they 
that carried us away captive required of us a song; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, ‘‘Sing 
us one of the songs of Zion. How shall we sing the 
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Lord’s song in a strange land?”” The children of Israel 
refused to sing their songs before the stranger, but their 
own music was, nevertheless, unquestionably enriched by 
the foreign music with which they came into touch 
during their numerous wanderings and captivities. 

There came a time when the tonal art was employed 
for unworthy purposes among the Israelites, as we read 
in various parts of the Old Testament and in the pages 
of the so-called Apocrypha. It is a period that comes 
occasionally to music side by side with the degrada- 
tion of the nation in whose midst it occurs. There is 
something, however, in music which works a cure for ills 
of the kind that cannot -long endure among any people, 
and, of course, did not endure among the Hebrews. 

When all is said, how little we know of this wonderful 
Israelitish music, which has been so highly extolled. It 
has seemed to be part of the religion of the children of 
Israel not to reveal to the profane mind what was to them 
so intimate, so completely the voice of their Holy of 
Holies, as was their music. How much of the ancient 
music is preserved in its purity, in the orthodox Jewish 
synagogue ritual of the day, we know not; but we do 
know that it must bear traces of the musical inheritance 
of the people. Among its characteristics are dimin- 
ished and augmented intervals which invest the music 
sung, played, or intoned with a peculiarly plaintive tone. 
These intervals are freely employed by all modern com- 
posers of Hebrew origin, and in other ways, besides, 
give evidence of being a national trait. 

Even though we cannot precisely describe this music, 
our imaginations are fired by the descriptions of it in the 
Old Testament and kindred works. Young people are 
told to read the Hebrew Scriptures as splendid records 
of religious experience and as exalted literature. It 
would be profitable to read them as well for their noble 
tributes to the power of music. 

Maopison, WIs. 


Spiritual Life, 


In time of trouble go not out of yourself to seek for aid; 
for the whole benefit of trial consists in silence, patience, 
rest, and resignation. In this condition divine strength 
is found for the hard warfare, because God himself fights 
for the soul—M. Molinos. 


ed 


O Lord, who art as the Shadow of a great Rock in a 
weary land, who beholdest thy weak creatures weary of 
labor, weary of pleasure, weary of hope deferred, weary 
of self, in thine abundant compassion and unutterable 
tenderness bring us, I pray thee, unto thy rest. Amen. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


If we could only see beforehand what it is that our 
heavenly Father means us to be,—the soul beauty and 
perfection and glory, the glorious and lovely spiritual 
body that this soul is to dwell in through all eternity,— 
if we could have a glimpse of this, we should not grudge 
all the trouble and pains he is taking with us now.— 
Annie Keary. 

a 


If at times we are somewhat stunned by the tempest, 
never fear: let us take breath and go on afresh. Do not 
be disconcerted by the fits of vexation and uneasiness 
which are sometimes produced by the multiplicity of 
your domestic worries. No, indeed, dearest child, all 
these are but opportunities of strengthening yourself 
in the loving, forbearing graces.—Francis de Sales.) 
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The Paint and the Picture. 


One Sunday last fall, Sir Oliver Lodge 
gave an address in connection with the 
British Association at Sheffield, before a 
crowded audience. The subject was “The 
Old Testament and its Interpretation.” 
Sir Oliver touched on many subjects. He 
compared the aspect of truth recognized in 
literature and the aspect recognized in physi- 
cal science. He discussed the significance 
of the word “‘inspiration,’’ and dwelt upon 
the desirability of teaching the early parts 
of the Old Testament to children, believing 
that the immature mind has some exceptional 
power of sympathy with the mind of the 
immature race. He exalted the theological 
genius of the Hebrew race and their inspired 
power to record the inspiration of man. 

All that he said was interesting: naturally, 
it was not all equally new. In the middle 
of his discourse, however, he hit upon an 
admirable simile, which seemed to throw 
light upon every point that he touched. 
Materialist man, he said, indeed all men in a 
greater or less degree, might be compared 
to a dog in a picture gallery. He lacked the 
power to see the more important of the truths 
presented to his eyes. He could investigate, 
but not appreciate, what was before him. 
“Tt was through our senses,”’ said the speaker, 
“that we became aware of the universe. 
But they also limited us and determined the 
kind of information that we received. We 
often forgot that. We thought we saw the 
universe in the only possible way it could be 
known. If we had other senses, the universe 
would look quite different. Our senses hap- 
pened to tell us about matter. Imagine 
beings whose senses told them about either 
and ignored matter. Their point of view 
would be quite different and their statements 
inconsistent with ours. Yet both would 
be true as far as they went.’’ ‘This notion of 
a dog among pictures, and the further sci- 
entific illustration of the same idea which we 
have quoted, seem to us to be packed with 
suggestion. Of course, one cannot force the 
simile. Fortunately or unfortunately, we 
are not quite in the position of the dog. 
Every now and then we all have glimpses of 
the pictures by which we are surrounded; 
and then again they become to us nothing but 
a confused mass of paint, which can be 
analyzed without satisfaction and gazed 
upon without any delight. As we look back, 
for instance, upon our past lives, do we not 
see now and then for a second that the whole 
mass of detail composes itself into a picture? 
We see what old-fashioned people describe 
as “the finger of God,’’ and what in the 
language of to-day we call ‘‘some sort of 
meaning in the thing.’’ Almost always, if 
we are truthful, we shall admit that the 
“vision fades.’’ Once more we see the dis- 
connected details, scraps, as it were, of bright 
and dark color,—so much luck, so much mis- 
fortune, so much joy, so much sorrow, so 
much struggle, so much success, so much 
disappointment,—but they form no whole. 
Again, if we look at the larger and less vivid 


canvasses of history, how rarely, as we read,- 


does the picture present itself to our minds. 
We find facts, actions, reactions, waves of 
feeling, advances, retreats. Only the man 


of genius can make us see the picture, and he 


may do so in spite of many a mistake in de- 
tail. 


Further, where human relationships 
are concerned, how many people are not able 
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until after long study to see even the outlines 
of character. A person to their minds is the 
sum of his actions; and, as they can know 
but few of these, they come to no conclusion, 
and neither like nor dislike the vast majority 
of their acquaintance. They, again, go 
about like a dog in a picture gallery. 

But, if all this is true in things human, it 
is infinitely truer in things divine. "Take the 
reflection of the presence of God as it appears 
to us throughout the Bible. The writers of 
the sacred record of religious experience knew 
and asserted that no man had seen God at 
any time; but they had had visions, which 
they tried to depict, which they have suc- 
ceeded in making seen by countless genera- 
tions. Whoever wrote the first chapters 
of Genesis declared the God who reveals 
himself to the conscience-stricken. The 
picture remains. Men who see it still hide 
themselves for fear. The learned have 
criticised the painting, and have laughed at 
it in their foolish hearts. The technique 
is all wrong, but there is something else in it 
which is eternally right—for those who can 
see. We are told that the pure in heart see 
God, and at moments we perceive a reflection 
of the vision in their faces. The colossal 
veiled figure whose outline Job traced amid 
the chaos of the universe can be recognized 
by every man who has known the heart- 
searchings of Job. How did Job produce 
his effect? Was his medium history, legend, 
or pure romance? Was his hero a man who 
lived and died or a type of the men who live 
always? What does it matter? Nothing, 
surely, except to those who care not for the 
painter’s thought and are only interested in 
his tools. But, if we follow the thread of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s argument further than he fol- 
lowed it on Sunday last, we shall find our- 
selves upon still holier ground. What of 
the picture left us by the Evangelists? The 
critics have studied every detail of the paint- 
ing, and in their study of the method have 
sometimes lost sight of the picture. The 
number of those who can see it does not 
perhaps increase. Have we not all felt at 
times in presence of this greatest of all por- 
traits like a dog in front of a canvas? Yet 
we all have our moments of greater insight, 
when continual considerations of authorship, 
date, dogma, and the intellectual influence 
of the hour do not detach our attention. 

Whatever one may say, however, it is use- 
less to blink the practical difficulties of the 
moment. It is not easy to make the un- 
educated man see, it is not easy to make a 
child see, that, while the Bible reveals re- 
ligious truth through the medium of literature, 
and though it must always remain an in- 
spired, it is not an infallible book. The 
simple say: ‘“‘Is it true or not true? It 
cannot be both.” Surely, the churches must 
face the possibility that the world will turn 
for a while at least from the record of re- 
ligious experience because the sacred writers 
recorded something besides experience and 
sometimes recorded it wrong. There is a 
time in the life of every individual and of 
every race when no experience will serve 
them but their own. After all, the most 
devout reader cannot forget that the record 
of spiritual things is a record of God’s un- 
changing will. The thing recorded still con- 
tinues. There is still communication between 
the human and the divine Spirit such as 
prophets and psalmists wrote of. The writing 
upon the “‘fleshy tables of the heart’’ is older 


takes virtue to the vanishing-point. 
joy, not despair, forced from St. Paul the cry, 


We are still a young people. 
tremendous energy. ‘The words of Vaughan 
the Silurist run through our minds as we see 
a generation growing up for whom the Script- 
ure has inevitably lost something of the 
original form of its authority :— 
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and more enduring than that which was traced 
upon Egyptian stones or upon the pages of 
any book; and our Lord’s “‘Lo, I am with 
you alway,’ cannot have referred to Script- 
ure. That we can attain to any greater 


height of religious inspiration than that 


which we recognize in the Bible would seem to 
be unthinkable. The Sermon on the Mount 
When 


“O death, where is thy sting?’”’ we feel that, 


whatever he might say of himself, he had 


‘attained.’ 


Nevertheless, men desire to 


feel these things for themselves, to realize 


Christ’s Beatitudes and Paul’s salvation. 
The bonds of the letter are broken; some 


license always accompanies a new liberty. 
We have come tothe religious Wanderjahre of 


a race which must turn back to the Bible. 
Look at our 


“Thou wert the first put in my hand 
When yet I could not understand, 
And daily didst my young eyes lead 
To letters till I learned to read. 
But as rash youths when once grown strong 
Fly from their nurses to the throng, 
Where they new consorts choose, and stick 
‘To those till either hurt or sick, 
So with that first light gained from thee 
Ran I in chase of vanity, 
Cried dross for gold, and never thought 
My first chap-book had all I sought.” 

—The Spectator. 


(Literature. 


COMMENTARIES ON SIN. By George Fred- 
eric Jelfs. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—As the little boy opened the door, 
and told the assembled company of his 
mother’s friends, ‘“‘Ladies, you are full of 
erroneous ideas,’’ so Mr. Jelfs tells people 
in general, including a good many of the so- 
called ‘“‘orthodox’’ supporters of religion, 
that there are many “erroneous ideas” 
afloat about sin. In doing this, he exam- 
ines the canonical books of the Bible, gen- 
erally adopting the principles of the “higher 
criticism,’? and comes to some very clear 
and, to our thinking, wise conclusions. "The 
Bible is certainly not the sole source of our 
knowledge, nor is sin the one thing upon 
which we are to fix our attention. “It 
cannot be reasonably explained why God 
should be concerned only about the effect 
of sin, which can do him no injury, whilst 
millions of his creatures are perishing from 
the ignorance which ignorance of physical 
and organic. laws produce.” ‘The author 
thinks that the legend of Adam’s fall is a 
story told ‘‘to shift the responsibility for sin 
from the Creator onto man. He makes it 
appear that God was angry becattse man had 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, but seems to 
have overlooked several important matters 
necessary to support a conviction of moral 
guilt against Adam and Eve.” Jesus him- 
self talks less about sin and more about 
righteousness, ‘“‘places the stress on doing, 
and not on refraining from doing.” Mr. 
Jelfs is pretty hard on Paul, and he practi- 
cally agrees with Renan, who says that, 
while “‘ Jesus is the father of all those who 
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seek repose for their souls in dreams of the 
ideal, ‘‘Paul is the father of the subtle 
Augustine, of the unfruitful Thomas Aquinas, 
of the glooming Calvinist, of the fierce 
theology which damns and_predestinates 
to damnation.’’ We strongly agree with 
this author in what he says about the effect 
of some of the hymns sung in our churches. 
People seem to think it makes little difference 
what words are used in a church, provided 
they are sung! (“We don’t repeat the 
Athanasian Creed, we sing it.’’) What must 
be the effect upon moral action of singing 
such verses as these quoted:— 


“Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do: 
Jesus died and paid it all 
Long, long ago. 
Cast your deadly ‘doing’ down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet,’’ etc. 


If nothing remains to be done for the in- 
dividual or for society, as Jesus has done it 
all, of course the legitimate conclusion is 
that sin is a rather trivial matter, to be 
shuffled off onto an ‘‘imputed righteousness.” 
Evidently there is need of Unitarian mis- 
sionary work for some time longer. 


LATTER-DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS. 
Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Huebsch. 50 cents net.—We recently heard 
a sermon of which the main point was this: 
we should not spend very much of our time 
in condemning, and thus devitalizing, people, 
but, rather, should pass along the word of 
help and kindness. Not, of course, that we 
should be what Emerson called a ‘“‘mush 
of concession.’’ Jesus drove out the money 
changers, though, by the way, the speaker 
thought that the story of the fig-tree, which 
precedes that account, is more than apoc- 
ryphal; but certainly the larger part of 
our strength should be expended on what 
Brooke Herford so wittily and so wisely 
called “‘the perseverance,’’ not “‘ of the saints,” 
but of the sinners, in trying to be better! 
These thoughts emphatically apply to this 
little book in the Art of Life Series. In 
good set terms, Mr. Ross denounces the lat- 
ter-day sinners, the grafters, the corrupt 
politicians, those who abuse the commer- 
cial and the professional relation, who are just 
now most before the public; but he holds 
quite as telling a brief for the latter-day 
saints. To be sure, they are funny looking 
saints, and wear their aureoles rather oddly 
and do not care for ‘‘loafing about the 
throne.” ‘They are district attorneys who 
go after ‘“‘the men who are higher up’’; they 
are engaged in civic service; above all, they 
are doing “preventive”? work in society— 
as Mr. Paul Frothingham once declared 
“preventive religion” to be about the most 
effective kind of religion. That is, these 
modern saints are working with all their 
might to ‘‘locate some of the principal 
springs of evil,” and ‘‘are beginning to tell 
us that poverty is as curable as tuberculosis.”’ 
(Here they are in line with Bernard Shaw, 
who audaciously declares that poverty is 
a worse crime than theft and murder, which 
spring from poverty.) In short, the latter- 
day saint belongs to the Church Militant, 
and, like Hudibras, can “‘ prove their doctrine 
orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks’’; 
or, he is like Nehemiah, who built the wall 
with trowel in one hand and a stout sword 
in the other. Mr. Ross knows how to deal 
good, telling blows right between the eyes. 
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THe WINTER QukEgN. The Unhappy 
History of Elizabeth Stuart, Electress Pala- 
tine, Queen of Bohemia. By Marie Hay. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4 net.—The author of this 
historical romance is anxious to have her 
readers believe that she has devoted many 
journeys, much study, and the examination 
of rare books and records to the prepara- 
tion of this story of the unhappy woman, 
through whom passed the line of succession 
to the British throne, her work indicates 
such careful study and an intimate knowledge 
of the people and the events of which she 
writes. And yet the long story is as flex- 
ible and enthralling as if it were a pure 
invention of genius. Elizabeth Stuart, 
daughter of James VI. of Scotland, accom- 
panied her father to England when the crown 
fell to him on the death of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1603. Ten years later she was married 
to Friedrich, elector palatine, whom she 
soon after accompanied to his residence, 
the castle of Heidelberg. There was a 
contest over the throne of Bohemia, and, 
to offset the power of the Catholic Church, 
the Protestant princes of Germany elected 
Friedrich. He was a handsome, attractive, 
weak man and a feeble ruler, who never 
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his wife. She was proud, imperious, and 
passionate. In Heidelberg and in Prague, 
where their reign was short, these two half- 
mated people struggled to maintain their 
power and dignity. They were surrounded 
with friends and enemies. Plots were made, 
intrigues abounded, wars broke out, and 
courtiers, some false-hearted and. some 
devoted to the beautiful queen, played their 
part. Whether as history or romance, the 
story is one of sustained interest from be- 
ginning to end. Elizabeth was a more 
beautiful woman than her English namesake, 
and, with better opportunities for the display 
of her talents, might have played an even 
larger part in shaping the history of Europe. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SuN. By Maud 
Howe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 
net.—It is a wonderful story, this of the earth- 
quake of Sicily and Calabria, and, many 
times as it has been retold, the vividness 
of Mrs. Elliott’s descriptions and the fresh- 
ness of the impressions recorded make the 
event live again as if it happened yesterday. 
The contrasts of pleasure the day before 
and sympathetic sorrow the day after, the 
growing horrors of the catastrophe, the 
tragedies related by the refugees, and then 
the visits to Messina—Messina non esiste 
pii—and Reggio are in these pages, written 
as they could only be by one who shared in 
the excitement of the time. Mrs. Elliott 
was the secretary of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the American Relief Committee, and she 
had opportunity to study every phase of the 
relief work, which, as planned by Ambassa- 
dor Lloyd C. Griscom and executed by 
Lieut.-Commander Belknap, is one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of 
our navy. Besides all this, Mrs. Elliott 
tells us, with picturesque effect and ani- 
mated narration, what Sicily can be in the 
sunshine, as well as in the shadow of cal.mity. 
Taormina is called ‘‘the most beautiful town 
in the world after Athens”; and Palermo, 
Girgente, and Syracuse contribute to the 
interest of the story. After all, the deepest 
truth of the book is that which speaks from 
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its closing paragraphs. One who lived 
through the heroic times of the Civil War 
knows well what it means when men and 
women see one another transfigured, living 
the heroic life and quick for self-sacrifice. 
The effects of such exaltation do not die in 
the later days, even though one may not 
long walk upon the heights that reveal 
another human nature than that which we 
find in our daily walks. ‘The book is illus- 
trated with original drawings and pictures 
from photographs taken by Mr, Elliott. 


Memoirs oF BERTHA VON SUTTINER. 
Authorized Translation by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Boston: Ginn & Co.—Of great im- 
portance from various points of view are 
these frankly writter, absolutely ingenuous 
records of an eventful life, written by one 
whose name and fame have gone through 
many lands. Baroness von Suttner says, 
in her preface to the English and American 
readers, that she can hardly suppose her 
story to be of interest except so far as it is 
linked with the development of the world- 
wide movement for peace. Her famous 
novel, Die Waffen mnieder, her intimate 
association with Alfred Nobel, the founder 
of the international Nobel peace prize, which 
she is said to have inspired, and her un- 
wearied efforts for the advance of the peace 
cause by the exercise of her influence in all 
possible ways give to her memoirs, of course, 
a strong claim on the interest of all to whom 
that cause is dear. People in Boston have 
not yet forgotten the part which she took 
in the Peace Congress of 1904, held in that 
city, nor the interest of her personality. 
Granted all this, it is yet possible to find a 
great share of the charm of these memoirs in 
the self-revelations it contains and in the 
most romantic. story of the youthful pas- 
sions, the social successes, and the runaway 
marriage of a young girl of the upper class in 
Austria, and her friendships with interesting 
people later. The girlhood of this im- 
passioned, gifted woman was echi deutsch, 
overflowing with sentiment, secret attach- 
ments, romantic dreams. The delightful 
frankness with which the story is told appeals 
to the ‘reserved and critical English reader 
for his sympathetic interest even before the 
later days begin, in which the lifelong work 
for peace claimed, especially after the death 
of her husband, a dominant share of the 
time and thought of the Baroness. From 
first to last the book is well worth reading, 
and it ought to advance the cause which the 
Baroness has at heart. 


Astir. A Publisher’s Life Story. By 
John Adams Thayer. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.—vThere was never a more 
enterprising, and—horrible phrase—“up-to- 


date” man than this. “Some are born 
great,’ etc. Mr. Thayer achieved great- 
ness by his indomitable energy, by his 


“hustling,” and—shall we whisper it?—by his 
not being too sensitive to blame or too un- 
willing to report the praise of others. But, 
in all fairness, it must be admitted, he reports 
the blame as well as the praise. When Mr. 
Munsey, after undoubtedly giving him too 
short a trial as business manager, tells him 
that ‘‘you are not the strong man your 
friends represented you to be,’’ Mr. Thayer 
reports the matter in full. But he certainly 
made a tremendous success with The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, when perhaps advertising 
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had not become one of the fine arts as it has 
since grown to be. Moreover, Mr. Thayer 
did good yeoman service about not adver- 
tising patent medicines; and, to Mr. Curtis’s 
credit be it stated, that the publisher’s as- 
sent to his plan was ‘‘immediate and hearty.” 
His successful establishment of the business 
end of Everybody's Magazine, the introduc- 
tion of Thomas Lawson as a chief, and 
certainly very paying, contributor is a 
matter of recent magazine history. Finally, 
he seems to have proved the fallacy of the 
old proverb, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,”’ as Mr. Thayer was always rolling,— 
his favorite motto was never to set into a 
rut,—and yet he gathered an uncommon lot 
of moss. In short, this hustling and most 
enterprising person—the typical man of the 
twentieth century—stood for good, clean 
work in printing and advertising and pub- 


lishing; worked hard from boyhood to 
middle age; and achieved a conspicuous 
success. Evidently he would say to all 


the rest of us, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF THE 
IsLE DE FRANCE (including Bourges, Troyes, 
Reims, and Rouen). By Elise Whitlock 
Rose. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5 net.—These books are a delight to one’s 
eyes and a pleasure in the handling, but 
their value is best tested by the reading, 
which discloses the fact that the high degree 
of merit, reached by the earlier volumes of 
this series on French cathedrals and cloisters, 
is amply sustained, both in text and illus- 
tration, by this third book. Not alone to 
describe the setting of past scenes,—the 
angle of the arch and the sculpture of the 
column,—but to picture a very few of those 
historic events which constantly occurred 
in these venerable churches during by-gone 
centuries, has been the endeavor of the 
writer. The great edifices that are the glory 
of the Isle de France are full of the most 
beautiful originalities, as these chapters 
and their accompanying photographs make 
clear. Here are admirable studies, dignified 
in treatment and reliable in exposition. 
The true cathedral spirit goes deeper than 
the technicalities of architecture, and sees 
influences and attainments, 
and suggestions, where the uninitiated note 
but arches and altars and choirs. Intelli- 
gent, trained appreciation of the beautiful, 
together with an understanding of historical 
and artistic values, make these books in- 
teresting and valuable guides to better 
acquaintance with the treasures of Gothic 
France. 


Wat DREAMS MAy Come. A Study in 
Failure. By Florence Nevill. With preface 
by Prof. T. K. Cheyne (Oxford). Boston: 
Sherman, French’ & Co. 75 cents net.— 
Here is a ‘‘problem-story”’ with a vengeance! 
For the problem is no less than this: Is it 
ever right to kill yourself when you are 
practically sure that longer existence would 
be a curse to yourself and to every one re- 
lated to you? ‘The hero has a terrible ac- 
cident, and his life must henceforth be one 
long dying. In kindness to his family, 
would it not be right to end it all by an over- 
dose of chloroform? He asks his younger 
brother for the opiate; but, after some 
chance talk with his little nephew,—as ‘‘out 
of the mouth of babes’? sometimes proceeds 
an unexpected wisdom,—delays to take the 
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fatal draught, till a natural death comes 
with soothing hand. ‘The hero’s dream of 
Jesus, in the hour of his supreme trial, 
thinking for a moment that he might play 
the coward’s part and take his own life, is 
in a sense the keynote of what follows. 
The story is not without a touch of art, and 
discusses that question of which so much 
was written a few years ago: Is it ever right 
for a doctor or for a patient to anticipate 
the methods of the certainly oncoming death, 
by taking the matter into his own hands? 
Certainly the old Stoic said, Yes; and fell 
grimly on his sword. No, cries the Chris- 
tian, and meekly bears his cross. 


BoHEMIA AND THE CxkcHS. By Will S. 
Monroe. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3.— 
Mr. Monroe, traveller among the Turks, 
Norwegians, and Sicilians, writes now of the 
history, people, institutions, and geography 
of Bohemia, thus putting together the first 
general work of travel and description on 
Bohemia that has been published in English. 
Mr. Monroe emphasizes strongly the human 
side of his subject, although he also describes 
carefully the general physical characteristics 
of the country. He gives three chapters 
to the city of Prague and others to Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, and the other noted health 
resorts. Several historical chapters follow 
the course of the nation from its pagan 
beginnings, through its Golden Age, under 
Charles IV., its moral revolution when 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague combatted 
the sale of indulgences and won martyrdom, 
the centuries of oppression which followed 
the Thirty Years’ War and the end of Bo- 
hemian independence, and the modern 
Bohemian Renaissance which attended the 
building of the new nation. After this Mr. 
Monroe passes to the study of the people 
themselves, and their progress in social 
institutions, religion, and the creative arts. 
Interesting illustrations, suggestions to trav- 
ellers, especially motorists, a bibliography, 
and an index complete a book compact with 
information, comprehensive, and well ar- 
ranged for reference. 


IsLaM LANDS: NUBIA, THE SUDAN, TUNISIA, 
AND ALGERIA. By Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—This is a book of 
travel, and not a study of Islam, in the coun- 
tries mentioned in the sub-title. It is the 
record of a tour of four months, beginning 
in Marseilles and continuing through Egypt 
to the Sudan, and thence to Tunisia and 
Algeria, where the journey was concluded 
in a joyous motor tour over the magnificent 
roads of Northern Africa. In the Sudan 
we have much concerning Gen. Gordon and 
the miserable tangle of politics in England 
which cost him his life. The person in the 
Sudan who most interested the author was 
apparently the Austrian explorer, Slatin 
Pasha. His enforced service twnder the 
Mahdi is referred to many times, and his 
acceptance of Mohammedanism, with the 
twenty wives who were forced upon him by 
his cynical master, made him an object of 
derision and of an importance in the mind 
of the author altogether out of proportion 
to the other characters who are connected 
with the history of Khartum. After leaving 
the Sudan the record of travel becomes more 
impersonal and at the same time more in- 
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teresting. ‘The ruins of Carthage and the 
wonderful Roman city of Timgad are de- 
scribed in such a way that one might expect 
the tide of tourist travel to be turned in that 
direction. 


WHERE GHusts WALK. By Marion Har- 
land. New York: G.’P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net.—This is a new series of travel 
and biographical sketches, in which light- 
ness of touch, a gentle humor, and tender 
memories of days long dead combine to give 
new impressions of the historical characters 
whose haunts are revisited. The first chap- 
ter is devoted to “‘Little Boy Blue,” a name 
suggested by Michael Dahl’s painting of 
the fragile boy, child of the Princess Anne, 
who, had he lived, would have become king 
of England, blocking the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty, and perhaps altering the history of 
the United States. The second chapter 
gives, with curiously interesting illustra- 
tions, the story of the old ladies of Llangollen 
(pronounce it Langothlen, please!) who 
certainly must have been as interesting to 
themselves as they were to the titled travel- 
lers, poets, and authors who journeyed to 
their wonderful home to pay tributes of 
respect. Josephine at Malmaison, George 
Herbert at Bemerton, Amy Robsart at 
Cumnor Place, and many others form the 
subjects of pleasant chapters, varied in in- 
cident and brightened by anecdotes. 


Visions. By Thomas Durley Landels. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.— 
Mr. Landels naively admits that it is only 
seldom that he can ‘‘pour forth the richest 
harmony in words and numbers fitly dressed.” 
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The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 
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Even the greatest poets, we may remember, ! the rst of May, were the subjects of letters 


do not always don their singing robes. Per- 
haps, to indulge in a sort of Irish bull, those 
poems in this volume are most effective 
which are least poetical; that is, those that 
have some genuine passion, with a strong 


socialistic or humanitarian bias, like ‘“‘Three | 
Months’ Hard Labor” or “Frances O’Flan- | 
nigan, Seamstress.” Here, though there! 
is not much that can be called poetry, there | 


in the Boston Transcript which have re- 
ceived wide reading and much praise. Here 
they are to be found, set off with delightful 
illustrations, some of them unusual in the 
interest of subject and the beauty of finish. 
Mr. Packard is companionable, whether he 
goes a-wandering on the slopes of the Blue 
Hills and among the reaches of Ponkapog 
or seeks grapefruit groves and Cherokee 


is genuine feeling for the waifs and strays of | roses and holly blossoms in the South. He 


humanity about whom, in our ‘comfortable | 


estate, we are not wont to think much. 


Certainly, other verses have more of what | 


is commonly recognized as poetry, as the 
songs, ‘‘ Noontide,”’ ‘“‘ T'wo Eyes,” etc.; but in 


these there is too often merely an echo of | 
We must) 


some other and greater singer. 
add, however, that a poem on ‘“‘A Chin” 
strikes us as something novel, and rather 
daring. Hands and feet and mouth and 
eyes have been duly, and perhaps over- 
abundantly, chronicled. Now that the chin 
has been written up, it only remains for 
some ambitious poet to take that rather 
unpromising subject, the nose, as the subject 
of his song. Courage! Perhaps it can be 
achieved yet. 


THe Farm Book. Written and _ illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.50.—This is one 
of the very best among the season’s books 
for children, and this judgment reflects 
not only the editor’s opinion, but the ex- 
perience of a young mother who knows all 
about books, old and new. ‘The writer- 
illustrator has succeeded before, notably 
last year with his Story of Pocahontas. ‘The 
new book is a portrayal of real life on a real 
farm, in which the details of country doings 
are made interesting. The large, full-page, 
colored pictures are particularly clever, 
because they offer children so much chance 
for the kind of study children like. For 
instance, we can imagine them picking 
out the various fruits and vegetable that 
Uncle John carried to market in his big 
wagon, or naming the different animals on 
the title page. The publishers are probably 
justified in their hope that it will help chil- 
dren to feel the dignity of useful work, some- 
thing that comes by nature, if they are not 
misled by the example of their elders. 


THe Younc Guips. By Clarence B. 
Burleigh. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—Life in the Maine woods 
has furnished the background for the series 
of stories in which this is the third. In the 
first volume two young heroes were mem- 
bers of a logging crew, initiated into hard 
work and rather dangerous adventures. In 
the second they shared the experiences of 
a crew of river drivers and helped in float- 
ing logs from the forests to the mills. In 
this book they are working less and playing 
more, finding out the excitement and sport 
which the hunting season offers. The 
writer describes, with care for accuracy, 
conditions as they actually exist when the 
woods are full of hunters. - The book will 
be found the equal in interest of the others 
in the series. 


Fiorma Traits. By Winthrop Packard. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3 net.— 
Mr. Packard’s Floridian journeyings, which 
took him from Jacksonville to Key West, 


and lasted from the 1st of November to 


has the first charm of a nature writer, in that, 
apparently, he writes simply to entertain 
himself and to prolong the good times that 


he had in the first experience, not at all to 


give information or advice. The book will 
doubtless find appreciative buyers at this 
holiday season. 


STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLE OF THE 
Ci. By Mary Wright Plummer. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 90 cents net.— 
The hero of the Spanish people will become 
more familiar to children from the story of 
his life and adventures as told by Miss 
Plummer. Without trying to disentangle 
the real Cid from the Cid of legend, she has 
chosen such portions from the legends and 
romances that cluster about his great name 
as will give a conception of him such as is 
familiar to all Spanish children. Miss 
Plummer has had much experience in writing 
for children, and her book will doubtless be 
found useful to teachers and attractive to 
small readers. 


Tae Littns GINGERBREAD Man. By 
G. H. P. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
How the cook made the gingerbread man, 
and how he ran away and was chased by 
the cat, the dog, and the monkey, how 
Bobby waked up from his noon-day nap and 
heard the commotion, and what happened 
to the gingerbread man after that is the 
story to which Robert Gaston Herbert has 
added the interest of effective color illtus- 
trations and made a book that will capture 
at. once the attention of small children, who 
have always loved the tale even in less at- 
tractive versions. 


Brnyy my Camp. By Sarah Pratt Carr. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.— 
This is the second volume in the Billy To- 
morrow Series. After Billy’s experiences in 
the great California earthquake and fire, he 
became a different boy; and this story pre- 
sents him in still another stage of his de- 
velopment, when ambition grew in his 
heart, and the determination to make good 
began to influence him to further endeavor. 
The story is told with animation and includes 
unusual happenings, a good deal of fun, and 
some lessons for future manhood. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Old Farmers’ Almanack appears in 
its familiar yellow covers for the one hundred 
and nineteenth time. The time-honored 
announcement that it contains “besides 
the large number of astronomical calculation 
and the farmer’s calendar for every month 
in the year, a variety of new, useful, and 
entertaining matter’’ is carried out as usual. 
It appears, also, with the blank pages inter- 
leaved and also in a bound form, something 
of an innovation. It is published by William 
Ware & Co., Boston. 
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L. C. Page & Co. publish two books for 
girls, both of which have the merit that 
belongs to good interpretations of happy, 
wholesome young womanhood, facing life 
in cheery, helpful spirit, enjoying the present, 
but not forgetting a future. Mary Ware 
in Texas is a new volume of the Little Colonel 
Series, and it has the undertone of gentle 
seriousness that characterizes that popular 
series, whether its young readers always 
find it out or not. Annie Fellows Johnston 
makes goodness attractive, and, while her 
heroines are real girls, she manages to ex- 
press the truth that happiness, however 
well worth having, is missed entirely when 
one makes it an end in itself. The heroine 
of A Texas Blue Bonnet is younger than 
Mary Ware. She is a generous, impulsive, 
unconsidering (not inconsiderate) girl who 
leaves her Texas ranch for the necessary 
training in the Eastern town in which her 
mother and grandmother had been trained 
before her. How she learned much herself 
and how she taught some things to the 
Eastern girls makes a good story, full of 
spirit. ($1.50 each.) 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S$. Howr 
Private sale. Price, $1.50; postage, r5 cents. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
A few copies at Old Corner Bookstore, Boston. 
A few copies at W. B. Clarke Co., Boston. 


NEW FREE TRACTS 
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BY 
EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 


The Influence of Congre= 
gationalism upon. the 
Nation’s Religion 


BY 
CHARLES EDWARD PARK 


Being addresses before the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers and 
now published together in pamphlet form. 
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Redemption or Recovery? 
The Unitarian Answer 


BY 
MINOT SIMONS 


What the human race needs is not redemp- 
tion, but education. What the sinful soul 
needs is not redemption, but recovery from sin. 
Redemption is external, something done for 
us: recovery is internal, something done by 
ourselves. Redemption is arbitrary: recovery is 
natural. The real penalties are inflicted within: 
recovery must be accomplished within. From 
the old point of view deliverance was from a 
place called Hell. Now it is from a condition 
called Hell. From first to last, recovery is a 
matter of the inner life. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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My Taitiai Policy. 


I live in a most peaceful home, 
Upon a quiet street; 
Yet, when within my door I come, 
I’m very apt to meet 
Two savage braves in gorgeous suits, 
And moccasins instead of boots. 


Now who is safe from tomahawks 
When such as these appear? 
They utter awful yells and squawks 
That pierce their victim’s ear. 
Tis best to go down on my knees, 
‘And grant them anything they please; 


For these fierce chieftains will not take 
My scalp, if I will give 
A slice of that especial cake 
On which they love to live; 
And, if I offer cambric tea, 
They’ll very friendly Indians be. 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in The Little Singer. 


Teasing. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


When Bob was five and a half years old and 
Dorothy was almost eight, Dorothy seemed 
ever so much older than Bob, and once 
in a while she acted a little as if she thought 
she was the mother of Bob. She did not 
mean to put on airs at all. She just thought 
that she must take care of Bob. She would 
tell Bob that he had better do something 
or other. Then Bobbie would be likely to 
say, ‘“You are not the mother, Doffie.’’ 

“T know I’m not the mother,’ Doffie 
would say. “I know I’m not the mother, 
but you ought not to go a step on the bridge, 
and you say you are going to.” 

“T said maybe. Daddy doesn’t mind if 
I go one step.” 

So, when the father came home that 
afternoon, Dorothy would ask him, and 
most likely he would tell Bob that, when he 
had told him not to go over the bridge ever, 
he did mean not to put one foot on it even. 

And maybe Bob would say, “‘ Well, I didn’t 
put one foot on it. I was just teasing 
Doffie.”” And Mr. Mason would say: ‘‘It’s 
very poor business to tease your sister. 
Aren’t you getting too big to do that?”’ 

“Mm,” Bob would say. ‘Yes, daddy.” 

But one day he was teasing her again. 
As they walked through the orchard, some 
apples lay on the ground, green ones, very 
green; and Dorothy told Bob that he must 
not eat them. 

“T wasn’t going to eat any,’’ said Bob. 
But pretty soon he picked one up and made 
believe biting into it. Dorothy was very 
much worried. And, when Bob laughed, she 
was just as worried; for she did not know 
that he wasn’t eating at all. 

That was in the summer, and they were 
staying for a few days with their mother 
at the Perkins farm. 

“Jimmie eats green apples,”’ said Bob. 

“That’s no matter’’— said Dorothy. 

““And Polly, too,’”’ said Bob. 

“That’s no matter: mother 
mustn’t.” 

“You needn’t try to be the mother, 
Doffie.” 

“Green apples will make you sick, Bobbie. 
I know you'll be sick. And mother said 
not to touch them, not to eat one—she 
told you this morning, even.’ 


said we 
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“Well,”’ said Bob, “I’m not eating them, 
Miss Doffie. I have not had one speck of 
a bite, you see, not a speck.”’ And then 
Doffie saw that he had not bitten into the 
apple at all. 

Then another time they were in Farmer 
Perkins’s great big farm. That day Bob did 
worry Dorothy very much. He walked 
over to a mowing machine, right up to it, 
and held out his foot as if he were going to 
step on it and maybe get up into the seat. 
Dorothy called,— 

“OQ Bobbie, O Bobbie, you mustn’t 
Bobbie stood just the same way. 

“OQ Bobbie, you must come away from 
that hay-cutting machine, you must come 
right away. Father told you never to 
touch it, and mother told us, too.’ 

But Bob only stood on the other foot and 
stretched one foot up, and one hand, too, 
as if he were going to take right hold and 
get up on that machine. Dorothy began 
to ery. Then Bobbie was ashamed to 
tease any longer. He came away from the 
machine. He felt pretty naughty, and he 
was a good deal troubled when Doffie could 
not stop erying quickly. 

““Come,’’ said Bob. ‘‘Come, Doffie: come 
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on. I'll go up to the swing with you. I'll 
swing you a lot.’’ And pretty soon they 
went. 


Now, what do you think of a boy like 
that? Naughty,sometimes! Well, one day, 
not long after this, Bob’s father talked to 
him a very long time about teasing Dorothy, 
and after that he began to stop it. And 
as he grew older, he stopped more and more, 
of course. 


Aff for a Goat. 


The Brandon twins wanted a goat. Col. 
Brandon, their father, said that they did 
not need one. But they could not both com- 
fortably ride Pony Dick at once, and their 
cart was just the right size for a goat to 
draw. ‘They were sure they could rig up a 
harness if they only had the goat. 

Donald and Ronald had many conferences 
over the matter, and finally decided to take 
Bobby, their small brother, into their coun- 
sel. It was not the first time that Bobby 
had been thus taken in, and usually with 
great success. "The twins looked upon Bobby 
as the Colonel’s favorite, and, moreover, 
Bobby was a born actor and could keep a 
secret. 

The little brother was found down by the 
brook, engaged witha fleet of ships. 

“What yer want?” he demanded. 

“We want to tell you something,” said 
Ronald. ‘‘Come up in the carriage house.” 

The young sailor made no demur at leav- 
ing his navy to the mercy of the wind, and 
good-naturedly trotted along with his brother 
to the spot where the other plotter was in 
waiting. 

‘“Now you know we want a goat,” began 
Donald. 

“And, if you'll help us to get it,’’ went on 
Ronald, ‘‘we’ll give you lots of rides.”’ 

Bobby’s eyes grew big with joy. ‘Every 
day?’’ he queried. 

“Ves; two or three times a day,’ an- 
swered Donald. 

‘All the rides you want,” recklessly prom- 
ised Ronald. ‘‘ Will you do it?”’ 

“Do what?” 
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“You won’t tell?’’ questioned Donald. 

ce No.”’ 

“Well, we want you to ask father to take 
you over to Mr. Durham’s with him this 
afternoon. He’s going: I heard him tell 
James so.”’ 

“And then,’ continued Ronald, in a low- 
ered voice, ‘‘you tell him you want a goat,— 
Mr. Durham has got two or three to sell,— 
and you tease hard!” 

“ Awful hard!” put in Donald. 

‘And if he won’t buy it,’’ went on Ronald, 
“you just yell for all you’re worth!” 

Anxiously the twins watched Bobby’s face. 
It grew a little dubious. 

“‘Maybe I won’t feel like crying,” he re- 
plied. 

“Then you won’t get the rides,” retorted 
Donald. 

“All right! That all?” Bobby was off. 

“No. Hold on! We have got only a dol- 
lar, and the goats are a dollar and a half, so 
father’ll have to pay the extra fifty. Now 
put those two half dollars in your pocket, 
and don’t you lose ’em out! Sure you won’t 
peach?’’ 

“‘Sure,’’ echoed Bobby. 

And he departed to his white-winged fleet. 

As was expected, Col. Brandon met his 
son’s first request for a goat with a careless 
refusal, but Bobby bided his time. While 
his father was transacting his business with 
Mr. Durham he made triends with the 
tethered animals, and decided in his mind 
which he wanted. 

“Come, Bob!”’ the Colonel] called. 

“But I want this goat!” pleaded the boy. 
“T’ve got the money!’’ and he displayed the 
two silver pieces. 

“Can’t sell that one there for less’n two 
dollars,’ spoke up Mr. Durham. ‘‘He’s 
the best 0’ the lot.”’ 

“Oh, come, Bobby! You wouldn’t know 
what to do with a goat if you had it.” 

“Td make it draw me!” the boy cried. 
“Pleasé buy it! ’T'won’t be but a dollar 
more.” 

But Col. Brandon for once was firm. 
“Jump in!’’ he said. 

Suddenly Bobby’s face was hidden in his 
elbow, and he broke into a yell that startled 
even the placid goats. 

“Oh, don’t do that!’’ coaxed the colonel 
weakly. 

But Bobby’s voice drowned all pleas. 

The women of the house ran out to see 
who was hurt, and then sped back to re- 
turn with consoling cookies. Bobby politely 
munched them, yet still lifted up his cries. 

Meantime two bank bills were changing 
hands. Bobby watched the proceeding over 
his slightly lowered arm, but muffled sobs 
were audible until the goat of his choice was 
safely secured behind the carriage. ‘Then he 
ventured to beam forth, with only a few 
wavering sniffles. 

The twins were elated over the success of 
their scheme and praised Bobby for his dis- 
criminating selection. He had the first ride 
after the handsome Billy, and for a few days 
all went smoothly. Then Donald and Ron- 
ald monopolized the seat, and Bobby was 
left behind to wail. 

One morning his anger and disappoint- 
ment overbalanced his discretion. 

“You said I could ride all I wanted to!” 
he shouted after them. ‘An’ yer don’t let 
me hardly ever! I’ll never yell for another 
old goat!” 
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Col. Brandon, seated by the open win- 
dow, overheard the shrill, irate voice, and a 
smile of comprehension dawned on his good- 
natured face. 

**So!”’ he mused, and he let his newspaper 
drop to the floor. 

The next morning Billy was missing from 
his usual quarters, and later Donald discov- 
ered him locked up in an old cow shed. 

“Father has found out somehow,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘and we never shall get him again till 
we own up.” 

“Well, let’s!’’ proposed Ronald, who also 
was familiar with his father’s ways. 

The twins told the story frankly, without 
self-excuse and with no blame to Bobby. 

The Colonel heard them gravely, and then 
gave them a talk that they are not likely 
to forget. 

They waited to hear their sentence, but 
nofie came. Instead, their father handed 
them two half dollars. Then they under- 
stood that Billy was to be theirs no longer. 

“Oh, do let us keep him!” they begged. 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘I bought 
him for Bobby,” he answered, ‘‘and Bobby’s 


he shall be. I presume he will give you an 
occasional ride. By the way, send the boy 
to me,”’ 


Bobby went out from his father’s presence 
considerably wiser than he went in, and, not- 
withstanding the knowledge that he was to 
be Billy’s master, his usually thoughtful face 
was doubly serious. 

“T’ve got to pay that dollar for him that 
I was savin’ for a boat,’”’ he mourned to the 


twins; ‘“‘an’, say, I can’t yell for you any 
more. Father says it isn’t honest. But I'll 
take you to ride, one at a time. Which of 


you wants to go first?”--Emma C. aseeed in 
the Congregationalist. 


How Father cured his Horse. 


“Well,” said Reuben, the story-teller, 
“father always wanted a horse, because the 
folks in Greene lived scattered, and he had 
so far to go to attend funerals and weddings 
and visit schools, you know; but he never 
felt as if he could afford to buy one. But 
one day he was coming afoot from Hildreth, 
and a stranger asked him to ride. 

“Father said: “That’s a hatidsome horse 
you’re driving. I should like to own such 
a horse myself.’ 

““What will you give for him?’ said the 
man. 

““TDo you want to sell?’ says father. 

““Wes, I do, and I’ll sell cheap, too,’ says 
he. ; 

“*Oh, well,’ says father, ‘it’s no use talk- 
- ing, for I haven’t the money to buy with.’ 

“*\Viake an offer,’ said he. 

“*Well, just to put an end to the tate’ 
father says, ‘I’ll give you seventy-five dollars 
for the horse.’ 

“*You may have him,’ says the man, as 
quick as a flash, ‘but you'll repent of your 
bargain in a week.’ 

“*Why, what ails the horse?’ says father. 

“* Sils him? He’s got the Old: Nick in 
him, that’s what ails him,’ says he. ‘If he 
has a will to go, he’ll go; but, if he takes a 
notion to stop, all creation can’t start him. 
I’ve stood and heat that horse till the sweat 
ran off me in streams. I’ve fired a gun close 
to his ears. I’ve burned shavings under him. 
I might have beaten him to death, or roasted 
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him alive, before he’d have budged an 
inch.’ 

““P'll take the horse,’ says father. 
his name?’ 

““George,’ said the man. 

“*T shall call him Georgie,’ said father. 

“Well, father brought him home, and we 
boys were pleased, and we fixed a place for 
him in the barn, and curried him down and 
fed him well; and father said, ‘Talk to him, 
boys, and let him know you feel friendly.’ 

“So we coaxed and petted him, and the 
next morning father harnessed him and got 
into the wagon to go. But Georgie wouldn’t 
stir a step. Father got out and patted him, 
and we brought him apples and clover-tops, 
and once in a while father would say, ‘Get 
up, Georgie’; but he didn’t strike the horse 
a blow. By and by he says: ‘This is going 
to take time. Well, Georgie, we’ll see which 
has got the most patience, you or I.’ So he 
sat in the wagon, and took out his skele- 
tons’’— 

“Skeletons?’’ said Poppet, inquiringly. 

“Of sermons, you know. Ministers always 
carry around a little book to put things into 
they think of when they are out walking or 
riding or hoeing in the garden. 

“Well, father sat two full hours before the 
horse was ready to start; but, when he did, 
there was no more trouble for that day. The 
next morning ’twas the same thing over 
again, only Georgie gave in a little sooner. 
All the while it seemed as if father couldn’t 
do enough for the horse. He was round the 
stable, feeding him and fussing over him, 
and talking to him in his pleasant, gentle 
way; and the third morning, when he had 
fed and curried him and harnessed him with 
his own hands, somehow there was a different 
look in the horse’s eyes. But, when father 
was ready to-go, Georgie put his feet to- 
gether and laid his ears back and wouldn’t 
stir. Well, Dove was playing about the 
yard, and she brought her stool and climbed 
up by the horse’s head. 

“Dove, tell what you said to Georgie that 
morning.” 

“JT gave him a talking to,” said the little 
girl. ‘“‘I told him it was prefectly ’diculous 
for him to act so; that he’d come to a real 
good place to live, where everybody helped 

everybody; that he was a minister’s horse, 
and God would not love him if he was not 
a good horse. ‘That’s what I told him, and 
then I kissed him on the nose.” 

“And what did George do?’’’ 

“Why, he heard every word I said; and, 
when I got through, he felt so ’shamed of 
himself he couldn’t hold up his head: so hes 
just dropped it till it almost touched the 
ground, and he looked as sheepish as if he 
had been stealing a hundred sheeps.”’ 

“Ves,” said Reuben; ‘‘and, when father 
told him to go, he walked off like a shot. 
He has never made any trouble since. _That’s 
the way father cured a balky horse. And 
that night, when he was unharnessing, he 
rubbed his head against his shoulder, and 
told him, as plain as a horse could speak, 
that he was sorry. He’s tried to make it 
up with father ever since for the trouble 
he made him. When he’s loose in the past- 
ure, father has only to stand at the bars and 
call his name, and he walks up quiet as an 
old sheep. Why, I’ve seen him back him- 
self between the shafts of the old wagon 
many a time to save father trouble. Father 
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horse to-day. He eats anything you give 
him. Sis very often brings out some of her 
dinner to him.” 

“He likes to eat out of the plate,’ said 
Dove: ‘it makes him think he’s folks.”— 
Golden Censer. 


The Colors of Buoys. 


“When you enter any harbor in the 
world, said a pilot, “where the channel is 
marked by buoys, you will find that those 
on your right as you pass in are painted red, 
and those on your left black. If you should 
see one painted in red and black horizontal 
bands, the ship could run as close to it as 
possible, because that indicates the centre of 
a narrow channel. Buoys with red and 
black vertical stripes always mark the ends 
of spits, and the outer and inner ends of 
extensive reefs, where there is a channel on 
each side. When red and black checkers 
are painted on a buoy, it marks either a 
rock in the open sea or an obstruction in 
the harbor of small extent with a channel 
all around. If there are two such obstruc- 
tions and a channel between them, the buoy 
on the right of you will have red and white 
checkers, and the one on your left will have 
black and white checkers. When a wreck 
obstructs the channel, a green buoy will be 
placed on the sea side of the wreck, with 
the word ‘Wreck’ plainly painted on it in 
white letters, provided there is a clear chan- 
nel all around it: otherwise, an even num- 
ber will be painted in white above the word 
‘Wreck,’ when the buoy is on the right side 
of the channel, and an odd number if the 
buoy is-on the left.’’—Selected. 


The Midget Sheep. 


The very smallest of all kinds of sheep 
is the tiny Breton species. It is too small to 
be very profitable to raise; for, of course, it 
cannot have much wool, and, as for eating, 
a hungry man could eat almost a whole one 
at a meal. It is so small, when full-grown, 
that it,can hide behind a good-sized bucket. 
It takes its name from the part of France 
where it is most raised. But, if not a 
profitable sheep, it is a dear little creature 
for a pet, for it is very loving; and, because 
it is so small, it is not such a nuisance 
about the house as was the celebrated lamb 
which belonged to a little girl named Mary. 

If any person whom it likes is pleased 
about anything, and shows it by laughing, 
the little sheep will frisk about with every 
sign of joy; but if, on the contrary, this 
person sheds tears, the sympathetic friend 
will evince its sorrow in an equally un- 
mistakable way. A kind word and a lov- 
ing caress will fill it with happiness, while 
a cross word or harsh gesture will cause it 
evident distress.— Selected, 


The rooster is a tidy fowl,— 
From morning until night 
He wears his comb upon his head 
To keep his feathers right. 
—Carolyn S. Bailey. 


Annoyed by the brevity of her nap, 
Grace’s mother asked somewhat impatiently 
““Why she awoke so soon.”” Looking up in 
childish wonderment she said, ‘‘ Why, I slept 


wouldn’t take two hundred dollars for the! all there was!” 
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God Omnipotent Reigneth. 


BY E. L. 


T hear a song that sometimes seems so far away, 
Yet it is coming nearer, nearer, day by day; 
The mountains promise it; 
The bluebird sings of it; 
And rippling streams, they tell of it, that glad, sweet song! 
It comes with might and power to triumph over wrong; 
As shadows disappear 
When lovely morn is near, 
So trouble flies before its music grand and strong! 
You hear it in the street, amidst the hustling throng, 
Tn school or noisy mill, 
In forests calm and still, 
If with a heart at peace you wend your way along. 
Oh, listen, do you hear it, too? that glad, sweet song! 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The Japanese Mission has met with a 
serious loss in the withdrawal from it, after 
twenty years of faithful service, of Rev. 
Saichiro Kanda. Imperative family duties, 
so punctiliously observed in Japan, compel 
Mr. Kanda to leave a work which he loves 
and with which he has been long and hon- 
orably identified. He will bear with him 
the affectionate regards, not only of the 
church and mission in Tokio, but of the 
officers and members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and many others in our 
fellowship who have learned to honor his 
modest, unselfish, loyal, and upright char- 
acter and devoted labors for the upbuilding 
of a rational and spiritual Christianity in 
his native country. Rev. Mr. MacCauley 
will doubtless bear appropriate testimony 
in these columns to the services of his long- 
time and beloved associate and helper in 
the work of establishing liberal Christianity 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. Mr. Kanda 
retires to an inland city of the empire to 
assume a highly honorable position as the 
head of his large family connection; but, 
wherever he goes, our cause will still be dear 
to him and receive his fostering care. The 
principles of religion and life he imbibed in 
the San Francisco First Unitarian Church, 
under Dr. Stebbins, and at the Meadville 
Theological School will remain his inspira- 
tion and encouragement. The withdrawal 
of Mr. Kanda will necessitate a new align- 
ment and distribution of our missionary work 
in that country; but it will always retain 
the impress of the gentle, affectionate, arid 
devoted spirit of him who has so exemplified 
the precept of the Master, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be as one 
that doth serve.” 

Prof. Abé of the university is to preach 
regularly for the present at the Tokio Church 
on Sunday mornings, and Rev. Mr. Minami, 
of the Unitarian Mission, on Sunday even- 
ings. The latter also edits the Cosmos, 
or Unitarian Journal of Theology, a Jap- 
anese review of religion and ethics which 
enjoys a high consideration. Rev. Mr. 
MacCauley remains the general adviser and 
helper, bringing to this work his ripe culture, 
large experience, profound sympathy with 
Japanese national and ethical aspirations, 
and wise, conciliatory spirit. 

The famous Protestant. University 
“Doshisha”’ was founded in 1875 by the 
Japanese Christian Neesima at Kioto, in 
the heart of old Japan.. This -institution 
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for higher learning has exercised a great 
influence upon education and morality. At 
present it has 9 American professors and 
38 Japanese. It counts 781 students, 38 of 
them students of theology, and 208 young 
girl students. Nearly 6,000 have entered 
this institution, 1,100 have graduated from 
its university courses and now occupy 
posts, often elevated, in the army and navy 
administrative and educational life of the 
empire. 

The well-known physician and _ tem- 
perance reformer, Prof. Dr. A. Forel of 
Morges, Switzerland, is the founder of an 
International Order of Ethics and Culture, 
which has its centre in Berne, but aims to 
conquer the world. In his manifesto he 
declares that ‘“‘Free Thinkers have not 
hitherto had the spiritual nurture which 
man needs for his highest development. 
The rigid, barren, soul-deadening dogmas 
of faith, the lying promises of a future life, 
and the false morality founded upon it 
entirely fall away from us free-thinkers.” 
The new order seeks to unite ethically and 
socially inclined thinkers. The local asso- 
ciations are called “homes.” ‘They meet 
weekly, preferably on a Sunday, ‘“‘to 
promote the sense of human and _ social 
solidarity, active love for others, and the 
welfare of the race as a whole, as well as for 
service to individuals.” Prof. Forel is 
earnestly engaged in the promotion of this 
cause in Germany and France, as well as in 
his own country, and has met with some 
success. For us this movement is note- 
worthy, not so much for its revolt against 
the established Christianity as for its testi- 
mony to the profound, ineradicable hunger 
of the human soul for spiritual ideals and 
higher ethical activities. 

From another and unexpected quarter 
comes a similar testimony. In the pict- 
uresque little city of Zagreb (Agram) the 
capital of Croatia—a city visited by half 
a hundred of our American delegates to 
the Hungarian-Unitarian anniversaries last 
summer and found by them to be of sur- 
passing interest—a company of enthusiasts 
for human and social betterment has gath- 
ered around the Widow Maria Kostincer, 
a seeress and would-be reformer of . the 
physical and moral evils of the time. A 
Roman Catholic in faith, this evidently 
sincere and large-hearted woman, with 
whom we have been in correspondence for 
some time, proclaims a gospel of blended 
religious mysticism and humanitarian im- 
pulse. Too poor to print her numerous 
outpourings of the spirit, her followers, who 
believe in her gift as a revelator, have re- 
course to copying processes, beautifully 
executed, but laborious. The latest of these, 
a large pamphlet of thirty-five pages, trans- 
lated into German by Y. Stengl, a de- 
voted adherent, is before us. It is entitled 
“Zeitgemasse Betrachtungen fuer das All- 
gemeine Wol und die Zufriedenheit der 
Menschheit”’ (‘Timely Considerations for 
the General Welfare and Contentment of 
Mankind”). It consists of short discourses 
on the evils and sorrows of mankind, and 
counsels for the redemption of society. The 
chief agency in this reform is the foundation 
of a new society, Milosrdje (Mercy), whose 
sentiments and activities are to encompass 
and bless the world, abolishing immorality 
and intemperance, uplifting woman, putting 
an end to capital punishment and war, and 
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ushering in the reign of universal happiness 
and peace. It is a beautiful dream! The 
limitations of the author, still bound by her 
Roman Catholic traditions and her evident 
lack of knowledge of the great organized 
movements in Christendom, which seek to 
realize these great human and social ideals, 
do not lessen our appreciation for this gentle 
and loving enthusiast across the seas. 
‘Blessed are the merciftl,’”’ said Jesus. May 
success attend ‘‘Milosrdje”’ in its far Croa- 
tian home, and make it an agent of help 
and blessing to many! 

Rev. Dr. Tony André, the scholarly and 
liberal pastor of an independent Franco- 
German Swiss Congregation in Florence, 
Italy, in whose cemetery Theodore Parker 
lies buried, has spent the summer in archzo- 
logical work in Egypt, Arabia, and Palmyra. 
Since his return he has been giving courses 
of lectures on his journey and its results, 
illustrated with stereopticon reproductions 
from his original negatives. 

The Old Catholics are gaining ground 
through the suppression of the Modernist 
movement in the Church. New societies 
have recently been formed in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Wuertzburg, Hoechst, Stuttgardt, Strass- 
burg, Reichenhall, and other places. 

The Movement Los von Rom (Free from 
Rome) also. continues to increase. The 
figures for 1909 show this. In Bohemia 
900 conversions are reported, as against 
778 in 1908; at Vienna 991, or 12,199 in all 
since 1898. 

No. 40 of Die Christliche Welt of Marburg 
contains a highly interesting historical 
account of the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Berlin by one of its most 
brilliant teachers, Prof. A. Harnack. 

Brazil now possesses 363 Protestant Sun- 
day-schools, with 1,222 teachers and 14,033 
scholars. 

A fall in the beer habit is reported in 
Munich, its principal seat. Since 1881 its 
breweries have decreased from 37 to 22. 
The consumption of beer has fallen from 
465 litres per head to 266. 

A Universal Race Congress will be held 
next year in London, with the object of 
holding a discussion on the general relations 
existing between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, with a view to en- 
courage a fuller understanding, friendlier 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation between 
them. The congress will be comprehensive 
in its scope and composition. The ruling 
race will get a hearing as well as the ruled. 
Eminent Europeans, official and non-offi- 
cial, will share the platform with spokesmen 
of the Eastern and Southern races. India, 
China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, Persia, as 
well as the negro and aboriginal peoples, 
will be represented at the congress. The 
deliberations will be mainly guided by the 
idea of generalization, and the special 
features of different nationalities will be 
overlooked. A number of governors and ex- 
governors of British and Indian Provinces, 
8 prime ministers from self-governing de- 
pendencies, 30 presidents of parliamentary 
bodies, 130 professors of international law, 
and most of the members of The Hague 
Court and The Hague Conference are among 
the promoters of the congress. 

We are sorry to learn that the town coun- 
cil of Ejisenach, the town so intimately 
associated with Luther and the Reformation, 
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has decided to give theatrical representa- 
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tions of the life of Christ, on the model of 
Oberammergau. The latter had its origin 
in religious feeling and faith, but is now in 
danger of being commercialized. The pro- 
posed Eisenach festival can at most plead 
an artistic motive, blended with consid- 
erations of material profit. 

“Science is concerned with the things 
which are necessary for life. Religion is 
concerned with the things without which 
life is not worth living.’’-—Bergson. 

The German Alliance of Free Religious 
Congregations (Freie Gemeiden) was formed 
in 1859. Since 1845 such societies have 
existed in Germany, holding radical opin- 
ions and independent of the State Church. 
In 1850 they rose to 130 in number; but 
the persistent persecution of the government 
and church authorities, and other inherent 
causes, had reduced them in 1859 to 50 
congregations. In 1888 the Alliance con- 
tained only 1,500 members, mostly of the 
artisan class. Since then it has increased. 
In 1909, 12,000 members were reported, 
with 31,000 souls enrolled in 38 congrega- 
tions, while in Southern Germany, outside 
the Alliance, were 7,500 additional adher- 
ents. The predominant spirit of the teach- 
ing in these societies to-day is ethical and 
social. Few of them have any longer even 
a theistic basis, and opposition to the 
State Church and to any form of religious 
faith whatever is their most marked charac- 
teristic. Notable exceptions are the con- 
gregations in Koenigsberg, Tilsit, and Dan- 
zig in Northern Germany, and perhaps a 
few others. 

A highly interesting meeting of Unita- 
rians was recently held in the church in Aus- 
tin Friars, Old Broad Street, London, which 
was attended by over two thousand persons. 
This ancient congregation was founded in 
1550 by a royal charter of Edward VI., as 
a church for strangers, a spiritual home for 
the unattached Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
Polish, German, and other foreigners in the 
metropolis, where they could hear the 
gospel preached in their own tongues. It 
was from the first an independent congrega- 
tion, with a friendly connection with the 
Reformed Protestant, or Calvinistic, Church 
of the continent. The first head of its 
consistory was the famous Polish reformer, 
Johna Lasco. Bernardino Ochino and other 
ministers of pronounced liberal opinion 
were settled over it. The society had been 
given the use of the church of the dispossessed 
Austin Friars in East London built in 1354. 
During Queen Mary’s reign they were driven 
out and dispersed, but Queen Elizabeth 
restored their privileges, and even caused 
their church to be refitted for them. This 
was the nursery of Unitarianism in Eng- 
land. _During a long series of years the 
pulpit services broadened. In 1873 the 
congregation, now largely confined to the 
resident Dutch, elected a minister of modern 
tendencies. In r901 Rev. S. Baart de la 
Faille, D.D., a man of Unitarian opinion 
and of delightful personality was chosen 
pastor. He has from the first co-operated 
in the International Congress of Religious 
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Liberals and with the Unitarians of Eng-! 


land. 

In this austere and time-honored, gray 
stone temple, the Unitarians met for a Sun- 
day evening service. Mr. John Harrison, 
late president of the British and Foreign 
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flooded the church with music. The con- 
gregation joined in singing Robert Collyer’s 
hymn, written for the rededication of his 
Chicago Church after the Great Fire of 
1871, “Unto thy temple, Lord, we come.” 
An augmented choir sang anthems, and 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas preached. It 
was an impassioned plea for a United Chris- 
tian Church, in discipleship with Jesus Christ, 
and working together in the service of God 
and man. : 

What fact could more eloquently pro- 
claim the neglect and suffering of the poor 
of London than that, as a medical prac- 
titioner stated at a meeting of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Liberal Christian League recently, 
Bermondsey, one of the poorest of London’s 
boroughs, has a population of 130,000 and 
only 30 doctors, while Hampstead, having 
80,000 inhabitants, has 170 doctors. 

The first volume of the German Report 
of the late Berlin Congress is now out and 
may be procured at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. It is a handsomely 
printed work of 349 pages. Besides a full 
description of the organization and conduct 
of the meetings, it contains the 14 addresses 
in full of eminent German professors on the 
present state of German theology and church 
life, including those of Harnack, Gunkel, 
Weinel, Troeltsch, Bousset, Dorner, etc., 
the tributes of Drs. J. E. Carpenter, F. G. 
Peabody, Bonet-Maury, H. Y. Groenewegen, 
and other foreign delegates, to the influence 
of Germany on the religious life of their 
several countries, and three Congress ser- 
mons and the presidential and secretarial 
addresses. The second volume will be 
issued in January: The two volumes cost 
$2 and are not sold separately. 


New York Letter. 


Perhaps the first and best thing to report 
in this December letter is the installation 
of Mr. Goldsmith at Yonkers. When a 
society can hold together for any consider- 
able time without a minister, do its work, 
and be felt as a power in the community, it 
is proof that that society is vital and worthy. 
Such a society is Yonkers, and no minister 
need feel doubtful of its future when he 
starts, as Mr. Goldsmith does, full of earnest 
desire to serve the people. Mr. Goldsmith 
was formally installed December 4, and en- 
ters upon his new career with the hearty 
co-operation of the Yonkers people and the 
good will of all. Every one looks forward 
to a bright future for the society. 

The installation services were very im- 
pressive. They were held in the evening, 
and many people from other churches were 
present. Mr. Fisher A. Baker, president 
of the society, presided, and the music was 
well chosen and finely rendered. The Script- 
ures were read by Rev. Lyman M. Greenman; 
prayer followed by Rev. James M. Bixby; 
and then Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave an address on ‘‘ The 
Living Church.’”’ Rev. Thomas A. Slicer’s 
address on “‘A Ground Plan of Life’ came 
next. Induction into the pastoral office 
by Mr. Fisher A. Baker followed, and the 
Rey. Peter H. Goldsmith responded. His 
words were full of earnestness and courage. 
The Rev. George H. Badger gave the wel- 
come to the conference. The benediction 


Unitarian Association, sat at the organ and | was given by the pastor. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Goldsmith are good church 
workers, and Yonkers needs that sort of 
service. It is a large parish, and the factory 
element in the community makes charitable 
work necessary. The Unitarians of Yonkers 
have always been in the fore of good move- 
ments, and the little church is a home church 
in every sense. The Alliance holds all-day 
sewing meetings and accomplishes much 
work. Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Club of Yonkers Mr. Goldsmith will, on 
December 16, give a lecture on “‘ The Mexico 
of Porfirio Diaz,” with a hundred views to 
illustrate it. On December 8 Mr. Gold- 
smith lectures in Springfield, Mass., and 
on December 14 before the Men’s Club of 
Unity Church, Brooklyn. 

This is the time of fairs. Many of our 
churches give these sales just before Christ- 
mas in order to reap the benefit of the holi- 
day trade. It is not a bad idea, and many 
of our people buy at that time, feeling sure 
they are receiving an equivalent for their 
money, as Unitarians are said always to 
give sixteen ounces to the pound, and not 
copy the practices of fairs that seem to be 
worked on the plan that “the end justifies 
the means.” 

Mr. Wright’s church is this week holding 
a three-day sale. Iuncheons and dinners 
are served daily, and the social part of the 
event is delightful. Mrs. Sargent’s dream 
of bringing into the church work the young 
women who are engaged during the day 
has become an important fact in the church 
work. This College Circle enters into the 
meaning of the society, has its place and 
part, and does no inconsiderable service. 
Mr. Wright’s sermon topics for December 
are: “Articulate, but Unarticled Religion,’’ 
“The Nightmare View of Life,” ‘‘The Sword 
in the Scale,” ‘““The Bursting of the Chrysalis 
of Christianity.” The Christmas Festival 
will be held December 23. Later in the 
season a play will be given by the young 
people of the church. So far the Young 
People’s Society of this church have discussed 
the following topics: ‘‘Julia Ward Howe,”’ 
“Horace Mann,’’ ‘““The Economic and Social 
Aspects of the Rising Cost of Living.” 

The Church of the Messiah, a little further 
down town than Mr. Wright’s, is a centre, 
also, for religious and social activity. Dr. 
Collyer still preaches once a month, his 
sermon on November 27 being ‘“‘The Joy 
of Youth’; and Dr. Collyer is, in his heart, 
as youthful as his associate in church work,— 
John H. Holmes. All Souls’ Church and 
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Messiah united, as usual, for a Thanksgiving 
service. Mr. Slicer conducted the service 
and Mr. Holmes preached the sermon. 
The Church of the Divine Paternity 
(Universalist), Dr. Frank O. Hall, minister, 


the Free Synagogue (Jewish), Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, rabbi, and Mr. Holmes have ar- 
ranged a series of Union Sunday evening 
services. These meetings are to be religious 


in character. Eminent men are to speak, 
and the industrial and political problems 
are to be freely and openly discussed. This 
series of meetings began with every promise 
of success. The first speaker was Judge 
Ben Lindsey, who discussed ‘“‘The Battle 
with the Beast.” The Messiah Study 
Class, under the direction of Mr. Holmes, 
will this year have for its subject ‘‘The 
Great Religions of the World.” A survey 
will be taken of such movements as Con- 
fucianism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Mo- 
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hammedanism, etc. The Women’s Alliance 
of Messiah gave, on December 6, an enter- 
tainment. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘Enoch Arden,” with 
Richard Strauss’s music, was presented. 
Mrs. Adelaide F. Hibbard of Boston was 
the reader, and Mr. Holmes was at the 
piano. On the evening of December 4 Mr. 
Holmes, by invitation of Dr. Joseph Silver- 
man, rabbi of Temple Emanuel, was to have 
preached in the synagogue, and Dr. Silver- 
man in Mr. Homes’s pulpit. This happy 
arrangement did not, however, materialize. 
The Jews feel that, while the persecution of 
their sect exists, no interchange, such as 
was proposed, should be carried out, there- 
fore the event has been postponed. It 
seems unfortunate that such men as Mr. 
Holmes should have to suffer for the wrongs 
done by others. Mr. Holmes’s efforts of 
reconciliation between classes, religions, and 


individuals deserve a better reward than 
this. The publication of the Messiah 
Pulpit has been resumed. One sermon 


a month is published, in this form, from 
September to June. 

The First Church, Brooklyn, has not yet 
chosen a minister; but all church work is 
active, and the pulpit is supplied every 
Sunday. 

At the Second Church (Mr. Dutton’s) 
the Church Home Book will be opened 
Jan. 1, 1911, for new signatures. Several 
names will be added, for the congregation 
is growing. Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics 
for December are: ‘‘The Higher Conser- 
vation,” ‘“‘Courage,” ‘‘Songs on the Pil- 
grimage,” “‘A Christmas Sermon.” ‘The Al- 
liance of the church has a good programme 
for the year. On December 16 “‘ Conscience 
in Man and Woman”’ is the topic. 

At Unity Church (Mr. Brundage’s) the 
annual fair was held December 6. The 
first big snowstorm of the season wungra- 
ciously tried to prevent a large attendance, 
but it was not the first time that loyal Uni- 
tarians overcame obstacles in order to reach 
the Unity Parish House. The welcome 
always waiting inside those hospitably doors 
makes friend and stranger at home. ‘The 
sale and dinner are always social and finan- 
cial successes. 

Mr. Harvey’s church in Flatbush has 
also had its December sale, which proved 
a great success. Mr. Harvey is an avowed 
equal suffragist, and gives warm support 
and aid to the cause in his parish. Recently 
a jubilee meeting was held in his church 
to celebrate the Washington State victory. 
There were men and women speakers, and 
excellent music. 

The Flatbush church, with its comfortable 
pews, has all the comforts of a well-equipped 
church now except an organ. Still, as the 
society is growing in strength and num- 
bers, the addition of an organ may come 
before long. 

The Hackensack Society has its organ! 
Quietly and steadily the little Jersey churches 
go forward with their work. No church 
falls from the ranks, once it gets a foothold, 
and hopefulness is apparent everywhere. 

The Vineland Society is now doing Cheer- 
ful Letter work with the Jersey organiza- 
tion. Vineland, being so near Philadelphia, 
is more or less in touch with that work, 
but it is loyal, too, to its own State. 

The Summit, N.J., society is gaining 
strength, also, and its Alliance is active. 

At Elizabeth the Sunday-school is be- 
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coming a strong factor in the church’s growth. 
Neighborhood children enter in, regardless 
of sect, and this is a very good sign. There 
are nineteen in the infant class. The two 
women ministers, Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Whitney, divide the church work. ‘There 
is a free loan library connected with the 
Elizabeth church. The Alliance for De- 
cember had for its topic ‘‘The Inner Circle 
of Social Relations.’ The Men’s Club 
discussed “‘Historic Elizabeth.” A series 
of lectures are given in this church Sunday 
evenings. The first one of the season was 
by Dr. Travis. Dr. Ecob of Flushing gave 
a lecture before the Elizabeth Alliance on 
“The Law of Good Will.” It was full of 
deep interest. The lessons Mr. Ecob drew 
from bird and animal organization were 
potent, for in their system they often set 
good examples for humanity. 

There is a strong movement now in Flush- 
ing toward a church building. Since Mr. 
Ecob has been minister there, a steady 
growth has gone on, and those who in the 
past believed a church building was not 
really needed are strongly in favor of one 
to-day. 

The Washington Heights movement is 
still existing and is making sturdy efforts 
for permanency. This winter will prob- 
ably prove whether there is a need in Man- 
hattan for another Unitarian Society. 

The South Brooklyn movement still holds 
its own in the Bay Ridge district. There is 
no doubt that Mrs. Baker has done, and is 
doing, a fine work there, especially among 
women and children. She is dearly beloved 
and understands the needs of the people. 
The Sunday-school and Alliance work is 
carried on in Mrs. Baker’s home, and new 
members are gradually joining. Asa church 
it had, under Mr. Baker, an element of 
socialism; still, the germ of life that Mrs. 
Baker has so carefully guarded ought to be 
utilized for the good of Unitarianism and 
the people. As a mission the South Brook- 
lyn movement might be a success, but no 
Brooklyn church is in a position to assume 
the responsibility. The First Church has 
its Willow Place work, and that is so vital 
and growing so rapidly that it absorbs the 
mother body. Mr. Brundage’s parish-house 
work demands the attention and funds of 
that society. The Second Church has never 
assumed personal mission work under its 
own name, although its members are asso- 
ciated with nearly all the best efforts for 
charitable service, and the society gives 
liberally to good causes, while its minister 
is active in many ways outside his own 
parish. 

It has been suggested that all Unitarians 
of New York and Brooklyn might combine 
and support the Baker movement; but this 
seems a vague possibility, and might, should 
it be attempted, prove too great a burden 
to societies whose fields of service are plainly 
defined. 

The Dickens’s Carnival at the Staten 
Island church was a greater success than 
even the people there hoped for. That was 
an entertainment other churches might 
repeat. Mr. Clark, pastor of the Staten 
Island church, has the following sermon 
topics for December: ‘‘Our Present Gen- 
eration, its Weakness and its Strength,” 
“The Leadership of Jesus’? (Christmas 
sermon). Mr. Nickerson of Plainfield will 
preach one Sunday in this pulpit, and a 
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Fellowship Sunday will be observed De- 
cember 18. Mrs. Barrows will speak before 
the Alliance on ‘‘Lovers of Russia,’’ December 
8; and before the Curtis Club, December 12, 
Mr. Walter K. Stone will discuss ‘‘ The Edu- 
cative Value of Popular Illustrations in 
Magazines and Newspapers.” 

At Rutherford, N.J., the small children 
in the Sunday-school have been formed into 
a Sunbeam League. The Alliance is sewing 
for the Passaic Hospital. ‘The people of the 
Rutherford Society endeavor so to live that 
their influence will attract new-comers to 
their services. 

Mr. Graves of Passaic preached recently 
on ‘Tolstoy,’ and a large audience was 
present. ‘The Cheerful Letter work is 
very strong in New Jersey, and an appeal 
from Jamaica B. W. I. for books has been 
forwarded to all the branches and will prob- 
ably result in a library being formed. 
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The Poor Wise Man. 
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The Christian Register says: ‘We have 
always protested against the statement in 
the Book of Proverbs about the poor wise 
man who saved the city and yet nobody 
regarded him. We do not think this has 
commonly been the fate of poor wise men 
who were saviors of their fellow-men.”’ 

Of course it is unnecessary to point out 
to our delightful contemporary that the 
statement is in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
or ‘The Preacher,’’ and not in the “Book 
of Proverbs.”’ Recurrence to the passage 
indicates that the writer, whoever he may 
have been, was telling the story of an in- 
cident which had come to his personal 
knowledge, for he relates it as something 
which he had himself seen. For he says, 
as the King James version has it, ‘This 
wisdom have I seen, and it seemed great 
unto me,’’ and then he relates the story of the 
little city with few men for defence, against 
which came a great king who besieged it, 
and manifestly with the likelihood of capt- 
ure. ‘‘Now there was found in it,’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘‘a poor wise man, and he 
by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no 
man remembered that same poor man.” 
Biblical scholars may possibly have an idea 
concerning the time and place of the occur- 
rence; but, so far as we know, this is all. 
‘“The Preacher”’ this circumstance cited as a 
matter of his acquaintance, evidently for 
the sake of tagging to it the reflection that, 
notwithstanding a poor man’s wisdom is 
despised and his words are not heard, never- 
theless, ‘‘wisdom is better than stren 
and that “‘wisdom is better than weapons of 
war.” It is exactly the thought, expressed 
in not so very different words, which Bulwer 
puts into the mouth of Richelieu, when he 
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says that in the hands of men entirely great 
the pen is mightier than the sword. Very 
likely the Oriental was writing what in this 
day would be an editorial article on a cur- 
rent event, and was trying, as editors occa- 
sionally try in these days, to point out that, 
while wise men are sometimes denied the 
praise of their fellows, still it is quite worth 
while to be wise. Or, as some moralists 
would put it, your business is to do your 
best, and take recognition or the lack of 
recognition with equal equanimity. Still, 
the writer of Ecclesiastes was a ‘“‘knocker”’ 
—to resort to an expressive bit of slang— 
and it seems probable that he was rather dis- 
posed to see the cases where the poor wise 
man was forgotten, rather than those where 
he was remembered.—Providence Journal. 


The Anti-Firearms Society of America. 


In one of your editorials in the Register 
of November 24 you said: “The sale of 
firearms is increasing rapidly. Men are 
forbidden to carry concealed weapons, but 
what do they do with the pistols they buy 
if they do not carry them? ‘The law ought 
to suppress the sale of firearms for the same 
reason that it puts restrictions upon the sale 
of poisons.” I feel certain, therefore, that 
it will please you and the readers of the 
Register in general to know that, as a result 
of two sermons by the undersigned, the one 
on “The Making of a Criminal’ and the 
other on “‘The Redemption of a Criminal,” 
the “First Anti-Firearms Society of America”’ 
was organized in the First Unitarian Church 
in this city on the evening of November 
29. A goodly number of men and women 
of influence in business and the professions 
have enlisted in the ranks, the newspapers 
of our city have been generous in their 
recognition of this timely movement, and the 
general interest thus far manifested in this 
cause promises well for its future. The 
second article of the constitution states 
the object of this society as follows: ‘‘The 
object of this society shall be, by persuasion 
and legislation, to discourage the carrying 
and to regulate the sale and use of danger- 
ous weapons.’ It seems to me that there 
is no greater nuisance in modern society, 
no more dangerous means to facilitate the 
commission of crime, no quicker or more 
effective method to make of merely naughty 
boys habitual criminals than the revolver 
and the other offensive weapons which are 
displayed in glass windows and _ polished 
show-cases on almost every street corner in 
our cities. The mere presence of the re- 
volver, the bowie knife, the stiletto, and the 
brass knuckles is sufficient to create a crimi- 
nal psychology in the youth of the land. 
In a paper on “Unpunished Crime in the 
United States,” United States District 
Judge George C. Holt of New York said: 
“Tt is a monstrous thing that every insane 
man, every criminal, every passionate, 
quarrelsome, irritable man, every boy with 
a tendency toward a criminal life, every 
drunken brute who abuses his wife and 
family, should be able, without any legal 
restrictions, to buy for a dollar or two, at 
every street corner such a deadly weapon. 
... There is no sense in the decent, honest, 
and respectable citizens of this country, 
who compose the great majority of its people, 
submitting any longer to such a monstrous 
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Could our churches and societies in this 
country engage in any better enterprise 
in the way of social reform to help eradicate 
crime than the organization of such societies 
and the endeavor to influence public opinion, 
and, through it, legislation, in favor of such 
laws as may be necessary to regulate and 
restrict the manufacture and sale of fire- 
arms? We should be glad to mail, free to 
any address, on application, our pamphlet 
entitled “‘The Making of a Criminal” and 
a copy of the constitution of the Anti-Fire- 
arms Society, in the hope of interesting others 
in this great cause. We have organized 
the first society to fight a great evil: who 
will organize the second? 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 
ToLrpo, Onto. 


The Oklahoma City Unitarian Organ- 
ization. 


BY FREDERIC M. NOA. 


Although the State of Oklahoma may 
seem to you a long distance off, you may be 
glad to hear from me, who, you will recall, 
was the Unitarian Commissioner to Cuba 
from 1901 to 1903. 

Oklahoma City, the thriving, bustling me- 
tropolis of the State of Oklahoma, is a rev- 
elation to the stranger. Twenty-one years 
ago, on the plateau of twelve hundred feet 
where the city now extends, there was a 
wretched Indian village, with one small 
railway station. On the morning of April 
22, 1889, the United States authorities opened 
this portion of Oklahoma Territory to white 
settlement. When the sun set on that 
memorable day, there was a tented city of 
five thousand settlers. From that moment 
its growth was phenomenal, until to-day 
the metropolis of Oklahoma contains more 
than sixty-five thousand inhabitants, mostly 
from the North and West. 

Oklahoma City is extremely beautiful. 
It has miles upon miles of broad, macadam- 
ized streets, many of its residences are 
palatial, its crowded business centre con- 
tains establishments which are imposing as 
well as artistic, and it is richly endowed with 
public schools and higher institutions of 
learning. 

Oklahoma City has about one hundred and 
fifty churches, many of the edifices being 
architecturally extremely beautiful. The 
Catholics and Hebrews have their places of 
worship, as has every Protestant denomina- 
tion, with the exception of the Unitarians 
and Universalists. 5 

The writer was of course extremely dis- 
appointed when he discovered that there 
is no Unitarian minister in Oklahoma City. 
He succeeded, ultimately, in putting him- 
self in touch with the leaders of the local 
Unitarian church organization, and, on the 
23d of October, in the home of Mrs. 
Mitchener of the Women’s Alliance, he was 
privileged to address an earnest gathering 
of prominent Unitarian ladies and gentle- 
men, on ‘‘ Unitarianism and the Need of it 
particularly in the South and South-west.” 

Bearing in mind that millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars of capital are being invested 
in the metropolis of Oklahoma, and that 
Oklahoma City, within a few years, will 
become the Chicago of the South-west, 
there appears to be no reason whatever why 
a very flourishing Unitarian church should 
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not be built up here. The city contains a 
large number of people who are liberal in 
their religious beliefs, and the strength of 
the avowed Unitarians is already respect- 
able. 

What is needed is that a wide-awake, 
progressive, experienced Unitarian minister 
should come on and visit Oklahoma City, 
and carefully investigate the local field. 
He should be prepared to make an extended 
stay of several months in our midst; he should 
actively bestir himself by calling upon and 
visiting the leading families of Unitarian 
and liberal Christian faith; he should possess 
tact, sympathy, and executive ability; and 
he should have the moral support of the 
American Unitarian Association in his efforts 
to organize a first-rate Unitarian church in 
Oklahoma City, which would become, in 
time, the centre of liberal religious propa- 
ganda throughout the entire South-west. 
A splendid opportunity awaits the right 
kind of Unitarian minister who will under- 
take this grand work in Oklahoma City. 


The James Freeman Clarke Calendar. 


With the month of December the James 
Freeman Clarke Calendar concludes. It 
will not be continued through the next year. 
We have found it acceptable and useful for 
Post-office Mission work and church-door 
distribution, and we shall be glad to give 
back numbers for this purpose to any one who 
cares to have them. 

The subjects, one for each month, are: 
Work, Prayer, Christ, God, Man, Faith, 
Hope, Love, Truth, The Christian Church, 
Every Day Religion, Life Eternal. Of 
this last (for December) we still have a 
good many -for free distribution. Address 
(Miss) L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The School will close for the Christmas 
vacation on Saturday, the 17th, and begin 
Tuesday, January 3. 

The lecture of Mrs. Robert A. Woods 
should attract those who are questioning the 
benefits of dancing. Mrs. Woods will con- 
sider that question in her lecture at 10.30 
on Thursday, the 15th, at 10.30. 

Madame ‘Henriette Goldstein, so favore 


Marriages. 


In the Sears Memorial Church, Brookline, Mass., 7th 
inst., by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Walter B. Gooding and 
Grace S. Baker. 
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ably known as a lecturer on French drama, 
as well as on religious subjects, will give an 
address at 10.30 Saturday, the 17th, on 
“The Maccabean Conquests and their 
Influence on our own Times.’ To this and 
every Saturday lecture the public is cor- 
dially invited. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The president’s half year began, as he 
was glad to have it begin, with an address 
to the students of the Tuckerman School. 
This group of earnest young women fur- 
nishes a most receptive audience. They 
are devoting their time to preparation for a 
task to which they are later to devote a 
large part of their lives. 

The Tuckerman School, be it repeated 
as often as it may be necessary, prepares 
Unitarian young people for service in our 
churches as Swunday-school teachers and 
pastors’ assistants. Daily sessions are held 
in Channing Hall on the third floor of the 
American Unitarian Association building 
in Boston. Mrs. Clara ‘T. Guild, dean of 
the school, gives valuable lessons on the 
Bible, on Sunday-school methods, and on 
themes relating to parish or city settlement 
work. 

Teachers of various departments, chosen 
because of known ability, give lectures on 
their special themes. Ministers who have 
been successful in particular lines of church 
work, tell the students what has been done 
and what can be done, and become acquainted 
with those with whom they may later be 
associated in promoting the common cause. 
It would be well if more of our ministers 
might come face to face with these young 
recruits, if more of our churches and Al- 
liances maintained young people of their 
congregation in this school in preparation 
for future service. The expert assistant, 
it is now becoming evident, is needed as 
truly as the expert ministerial leader. 

To the Tuckerman School for Sunday- 
school teachers and parish workers as well 
as to the theological schools, we are hence- 
forth to look for those who shall lead our 
forces into the fields of usefulness so at- 
tractively opening before us. 


Board Meeting. 


The meeting of the board of directors, 
held on December 5, was attended by Messrs. 
Lawrance, Humphreys, Jaynes, Edwards, 
Casson, Forbes, James, French, Shippen 
and Woodbury, and by Mrs. Moffatt, Mrs. 
Guild, and Miss Parker. 

After the reading of the reports of the clerk 
and treasurer, the president gave an infor- 
mal statement of his activities as field sec- 
retary during the first six months of his 
service. He had travelled over six hundred 
miles in that period, visiting thirty-nine 
churches and Sunday schools, and speaking 
seventy-six times. Owing to the thought- 
fulness of those thus served in meeting 
expenses, the net cost of these travels to the 
Society is only about $173. Two Institutes 
had been held, one at Meadville and one at 
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the Isles of Shoals, where much good had 
been done by bringing together inquiring 
workers and trained educators. These enter- 
prises had cost the Society about $134. 

The finances of the Society were seriously 
discussed. Although receipts for the first 
six months of the fiscal year have exceeded 
those of the same period in previous years 
by a considerable margin, the increased 
activity of the Society, the necessity of 
reprinting an unusually large number of 
manuals, and the reduction in the price of 
The Beacon have brought a deficit, to meet 
which active steps must be at once taken. 
Messrs. Edwards, Casson, and Lawrance 
were appointed a committee to formulate 
plans for raising this money. 

It was further reported that 544 subscrip- 
tions for Word and Work had been received 
from Sunday-school teachers and officers, 
and that the weekly edition of The Beacon 
is now about 2,000 more than it was at the 
beginning of the year. JTouisa P. Parker, 
clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Chiteeaias’ Thorens: 


The spirit of Christmas is in the air both 
at home and at church; and it is safe 
to assume that in nearly all our young 
people’s’ societies some special observance is 
made of the festival. 
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As the year’s programmes come in from 
the various organizations, it is interesting 
to note how varied and how general are 
these Christmas celebrations. Many of our 
young people’s societies unite with the Sun- 
day-schools in a service, take entire charge 
of the Christmas decorations in our churches, 
or hold a special vesper or praise service 
on that day. 

Still others do considerable in the way of 
serving at this season, carrying out the third 
part of the motto of the Young People’s 
Religious Union,—Trust, Worship, and Ser- 
vice. With so many worthy charities in 
the midst of all our great cities, itis not 
hard to find opportunities for service; and 
even in the smaller towns, where there 
seems no available field in which to work 
perhaps, one rarely has to go far to find some 
invalid or shut-in who would welcome the 
bit of Christmas.-cheer that our young men 
and women can bring in. 

One of the happiest Christmas Days that 
the members of one of our unions ever knew 
was a part of the time spent in a Christmas 
tree celebration for the poor and needy 
children of the town. And Christmas 
would not have half the meaning to another 
group of young people were it not for the 
Christmas carols sung outside the homes 
of the aged and shut-in, that for several 
years has been an annual feature. 

With all these suggestions at. this season, 
we must not fail to bear in mind that at all 
times and in all places we ‘‘can keep Christ- 
mas in our hearts and honor it all the year.” 


TOY SHOP 


Attention is called to 
the quality of our Toys 


Velocipedes, ball bearing, from 
$11.50 to $18 

Tricycles, ball bearing, from 
$12.50 to $18 

Pianos, $1 to $16.50 

Dolls’ Trunks, $1 to $6.50 

Dolls, 25c to $65 

Doll Carriages, $1.25 to $13.50 

Games, 25c to $5 

Meccano, $2 to $22.50 

Soldiers, 25c to $15 

Books, 25¢ to $5 

Steam Engines, $2.50 to $20 

Iron Toys, 25c¢ to $3.50 

Mechanical Trains, $1.50 to $35 

Shoo-Flys, $1.50 to $5.75 

Mechanical Boats, 50c to $35 


New Baby in Egg Shell, 50c 

Flexible Flyers and Sleds, $2.50 
to $6.50 

Skin Toys, 75e to $9 

Rocking Horses, $5 to $18 

Sleighs, $10 and $12 : 

Doll Houses, $1.25 to $35 

Plush Animals, 75¢ to $15 

Automobiles, $7.50 to $12.50 

Tool Chests, $2.50 to $17 

Roly Polys, 25c to $1.50 

Horses and Carts, 25c¢ to $6 

Friction Toys, 50c to $1 

Toy Autos, $1 to $5 

Tinsel and Christmas tree orna- 
ments of all kinds 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER TOYS 


R. H. STEARNS & CO 
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One federation has a Friendly Service| possible, on the pittance received, to edu- 
Committee that has done a splendid work;|cate their children properly, to keep them- 


and, by the support it has received, has 
been enabled to enlarge its sphere of useful- 
ness at every Christmas season. The aim of 
this committee is worthy of mention at this 
point,—tfo see something beautiful every day, 
to do something beautiful, to learn something 
beautiful, and to pass it on. 

It would not be a bad idea for every 
union, as a body, to make a Christmas 
gift to some one, perhaps to furnish candy 
for a Children’s Home or flowers, fruit, or 
stationery to the inmates of a charitable 
home for the aged. There are many, many 
ways in which to serve. 

It is in these and many similar ways that 
our young people are coming to the fore 
and proving themselves of real service to 
the church and the community. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, December 18, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. William 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., president of Brown 
University. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the Bul- 
finch Place Church, Monday, Dec. 19, 1910. 
Subject, ““The Believableness of the Christ- 
mas Message,’’ Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 
Supper at 6. The meeting at 7 is open to 
all interested. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Willis Cooke of Wakefield 
will address the Christian Socialist Meeting 
Sunday, December 18, at three o’clock, in 
Room 301, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston (12 Huntington Avenue). Mr. 
Cooke is well known as an author and lec- 
turer of unusual ability and a wide range of 
subjects. He will speak on ‘“‘Socialism as a 
Religion.” 


Books Wanted. 


If any church has copies of ‘‘ Five Services 
for Public Worship” (with selections from the 
Psalms) which it has ceased to use, will the 
minister or secretary please communicate 
with Rev. A. Irvine Innes, Winthrop, Mass.? 


Ministers in Other Callings. 


A startling bit of religious news is the 
report that fifty-seven ministers of the Upper 
Iowa Methodist Conference, at its recent 
session, have felt compelled to withdraw 
from the ministry. The larger part of the 
number are young men but a few years out 
of the seminary. They will seek other 
occupations, not from lack of devotion to 
their chosen calling, but simply and solely 
because the salaries paid are not sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living. While 
the cost of living has shot upward, ministers’ 
salaries, never large, have remained sta- 
tionary, so that it is not surprising that 
-these Iowa clergymen have found it im- 


selves supplied with necessary books, and to 
maintain the decent standard of living 
which all churches seem to expect of their 
ministers.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The most discouraging fact that can be 
proved against woman is the absolute indif- 
ference with which she has met the appeals 
of artistic taste, of science, and of humanity 
to stop the horrible slaughter of the birds. 
It is foolish and trifling to plead longer the 
excuse of ignorance. If women are still 
ignorant of the economic waste, the suffering 
and destruction caused to gratify their 
vanity, then it isan impeachment of their in- 
telligence and common sense, if nothing worse. 
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An interesting experiment is being made at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne with the object of foster- 
ing a love of nature and beauty among 
school children. The North British Acad- 
emy of Arts in that city have 2,761 child 
gardeners at work in the slums, beautifying 
their homes with flowers, the seed for which 
has been given them by the Academy. In 
September next they will bring their window 
boxes.and pots of plants, which they are now 
carefully tending, to an exhibition, which will 
be held in the hall of one of the city’s schools. 
Prizes will be given for the best. The 
movement will be extended to London and 
other populous centres of the United King- 
dom. The Academy: are appealing to the 
heads of every school in North Britain to 
induce their scholars to enter for this com- 
petition. 
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We Suggest That 


If you want things that are 
always good and wholesome=== 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS 


REQUISITE-- 


Briefly=-if you want GOOD THINGS at the 
RIGHT PRICES all the time you should go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO.’S 
55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


$7 and 89 Causeway Street 
272 Friend Street 


6 and 8 Faneuil Hall Square 
169 Warren Street 


—Also in— 
Malden, Salem, Taunton, and Fall River 
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Pleasantries., 


Green: “Old man Holdtite is going to 
Europe on a cattle-ship.”” Wise: ‘Crew or 
ear ?”? 


‘What is a lake?’’ asked the teacher. A 
bright little’ Irish boy raised his hand. “Well, 
Mickey, what is it?’ ‘‘Sure, it’s a hole 
in the kettle, mum.’’ 


“What happened to Babylon?”’ asked the 
Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘It fell!’’ cried the 
pupil. ‘‘And what became of Nineveh?” 
“Tt was destroyed.” ‘And what of Tyre?” 
“Punctured!”’ 


“‘T have neither time nor inclination to pass 
paregorics on the deceased,’’ remarked a fu- 
neral orator. ‘‘Panegyrics,’’ corrected a per- 
son present. ‘‘As you please, sir,’’ remarked 
the orator stiffly: ‘“‘the words are anony- 
mous.” 


A boy was asked which was the greater evil, 
hurting another’s feelings or his fingers. 
“The feelings,’’ he said. “Right, my dear 
child,” said the gratified questioner. ‘And 
why is it worse to hurt the feelings?” ‘‘Be- 
cause you can’t tie a rag around them,” 
answered the child. 


Old-fashioned garments are, naturally, 
unfamiliar to five-year-old Helen. Recently 
she was looking at the pictures in a somewhat 
ancient magazine, and observed an engrav- 
ing of a woman equipped with far-spreading 
crinoline. ‘‘O mamma, look,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘here’s a foolish lady who’s wearing her 
hat for a skirt!’"’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Hogan was playing nurse to the twins on 
the front porch, says the Metropolitan Mag- 
azine. The twins were howling. A neigh- 
bor passed at the gate. “Well, Hogan,” 
he asked, ‘‘what would you take for them 
children of yourn?’’ Hogan shifted in his 
chair. “All the money in the wurruld 
couldn’t buy thim,’’ he declared. “But,” 
he added, “‘I wouldn’t give tin cints apiece 
for any more like thim.”’ 


Last year a week before Christmas a 
Princeton undergraduate who lived in Chi- 
cago wished to start home, thus gaining a 
week’s vacation. He had, however, used 
up all the absences from recitations which 
were allowed. In a quandary he hit upon 
this solution: he telegraphed his father the 
following message: “Shall I come by the 
B. & O. or straight home?’ The answer 
he received read: ‘‘Come straight home.”’ 
An exhibition of the telegram to the faculty 
was sufficient. 


Old Captain John Berry loved dearly to 
tell a big story. One evening he informed 
the loungers in the village store that he had 
once “driven a horse seventy-two miles down 
the river on ice, when the ice was so thin it 
bent and cracked under the horse’s hoofs.’ 
There was a significant pause. Finally, 
somebody ventured to observe that ‘‘seventy- 
two miles was a kind o’ longish ride for one 
day.” ‘‘Oh, yaas!”’ said Uncle John, con- 
tentedly; ‘‘but ’twas one o’ them long, 
clear days in June, I reck’lect.”’ 


Mr. Skirving, a Lothian farmer, immortal- 
ized in a doggerel ballad Lieut. Smith, one of 
Sir John Cooper’s officers at the battle of 
Preston Pans, in which the English were 
routed by the Scotch rebels. The affronted 
soldier challenged the poet to single combat 
at Haddington. ‘Gang awa’ back,’’ was 
the rustic bard’s answer to the bearer of the 
challenge, ‘‘and tell Mr. Smith that I have 
no leisure to come to Haddington, but tell him 
to come here and I'll take a look o’ him; an’, 
if I think him fit to fetch him, I’ll fetch him, 
and, if no, I’ll do as he did,—I’ll rin awa’.”’ 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. bs 

The chief missionary. organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. < 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rey. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
oe churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthu 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitaria: 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish 
mg and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Josepb 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. * 


Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commiltlee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 


Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuitie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. ‘B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, uu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


SPRINGFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOURTEENTH YEAR BEGAN OCTOBER FIRST 


For information inquire of 
HATTIE TWICHELL, PRINCIPAL 
(Address) LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


